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The Crusades are, beyond all question, the most extraordinary and memora- 
ble movement that ever took place in the history of mankind 
nor modern times can furnish any thing even approaching to a parallel 
were neither stimulated by the lust of conquest nor the love of gain ; 


WOUNDING WORDs. 

The wound may be sharp as the pointed steel, 
And long may the sutferer lay 

Moaning in grief ere the smart shall heal, 
And the fever pass away ; 

But in time he may rise in joyous glee 
From the restless couch of pam, 

And walk with a spirit light and free 
Through the bright glad world again. 


But ah! there are words of far keener smart 
Than those of the lance or sword, 
When the inmost depth of the gentle heart 
Is pierced by a wounding word ; 
The sufferer seeks not the shaded room, 
Nor seems from the world estranged— 
But he walks through the world with a glance of gloom, 
And a spint sad and changed. 


Oh! oft are the pangs of an outward wound 
Allayed by assiduous care, 

The patient lists to the murmured sound 
Of the loved one’s fervent prayer ; 

And he meets the gaze of anxious eyes, 
And he thanks the Power that sends, 

In his need, the soothing sympathies 
Of tender and watchiul fnends. 


But he who is stabbed by a wounding word 
To no ear his hurt reveals 

Silent he bears it, by shame deterred 
From telling the pain he feels ; 

But life's fair prospects it seems to blight, 
And the voice of hope to quell 

And it comes on his spirit by day and night, 
Like a mocking maddening knell. 


Alas ! it is sad in a Christian land 
Such evil things should be, 

And the open warfare of the hand 
Methinks I would rather see, 

‘Than witness the scenes of moral wrong, 
Where the strong oppress the weak, 

And the stealthy warfare of the tongue 
Is waged on the good and meek. 

Yet none will the probing-poisoned dart 
At my poor behest resign, 

For the power to change the cruel heart 
Is in higher hands than mune : 

But the taunts men utter, with harsh intent, 
By a God of peace are heard ; 

Oh! may He bid oifenders in ume repent 
Of the sin of a wounding word ! 


THE CRUSADES." 


Neither 


mouldermy in our churches, which represent the warrior lying with his arms 
| crossed on lus breast, in token that, during life, he had served in the Holy 
Wars. 
The Crusades form the true heroic age of Europe—the “ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered” is its epic poem. Then alone its warriors fought and died together. 
| Banded together under a second “ King of men,” the forces of Christendom 
combated around the Holy City against the strength of Asia drawn to its de- 
fence. The cause was nobler, the end greater, the motives more exalted, than 
those which animated the warriors of the ‘iad. Another Helen had not fired 
another ‘Troy ; the hope of sharing the spoils of Phrygia had not drawn toge- 
ther the predatory bands of another Greece. The characters on both sides 
had risen in proportion to the magnitude and sanctity of the strife in which they 
were engaged. Holier motives, more generous passions were felt, than had yet, 
from the beginning of tame, strung the soldier's arm. Saladin was a mightier 
prince than Hector; Godfrey a nobler character than Agamemnon; Richard 
unmeasurably more heroic than Achilles. The strife did not continue for ten 
years, but for twenty lustres ; and yet, so uniorm were the passions eit 
through its continuance, so identical the objects contended for, that the whole 
has the unity of interest of a Greek drama 
All nations bore their part in this mighty tragedy. The Franks were there, 
under Godfrey of Bouillon and Kaymond of Toulouse, in such strength as to 
have stainped their name in the East upon Europeans im general ; the English 
nobly supported the ancient fame of their country under the lion-hearted Kung ; 
the Germans followed the Dukes of Austria and Bavaria , the F'lemings those oi 
Hainault and Brabant ; the Italians and Spaniards reaj peared on the fields o! 
, Roman tame ; even the distant Swedes and Norwegians, the descendants of the 
| Goths and Normans, sent forth their contingents to combat in the common 
| cause of Christianity. Nor were the forces of Asia assembled in less marvel- 
| lous proporuons. ‘he bands of Persia were there, terrible as when they de- 
stroyed the legions of Crassus and Antony, or withstood the invasions of Hera- 
‘ clius and Julian ; the descendants of the followers of Sesostris appeared on the 
tield of ancient and forgotten glory ; the swarthy visages of the Ethiopians were 
| seen; the distant Tartars hurried to the theatre of carnage and plunder ; the 
Arabs, flushed with the conquest of the Eastern world, combated, with uncon- 
querable resolution, for the faith of Mahomet. The arms of Europe were test- 
| ted against those of Asia, as much as the courage of the descendants of Ja- 
| phet was with the daring of the children of Ishmael. The long lance, ponde- 
| rous panoply, and weighty war-horse of the West, was matched agaist the 
| twisted hauberk, sharp sabre, and incomparable steeds of the East; the sword 
| crossed with the cimeter, the dayger with the poniard ; the armour of Milan was 
| scarce proof against the Damascus blade ; the archers of England tned thew 
| Strength with the bowmen of Arabia. Nor were rousing passions, animatir 
| recollections, and charmed desires awanting to sustain the courage on bot 
| sides. The Christians asserted the ancient superiority of Europe over Asia ; 
| the Saracens were proud of the recent conquest of the East, Africa, and Sou- 
| thern Europe, by their arms; the former pomted to a world subdued and long 
| held in subjection—the latter to a world newly reft from the infidel, and won by 
their sabres to the sway of the Crescent. The one deemed themselves secure 
of salvation while combating for the Cross, and souglit an entrance to heaven 
through the breach of Jerusalem; the other, strong im the belief of fatalism, ad- 
| vanced fearless to the conflict, and strove forthe houris of Paradise amidst the 
| lances of the Christians. 
When nations so powerful, leaders so renowned, forces so vast, courage so 
unshaken in the contending parties, were brought into collision, under the influ- 
ence of passions so strong, enthusiasm so exalted, devotion so profound, it was 


tncient’ ‘possible that innumerable deeds of heroism should not have been performed 


on both sides. If a poet equal to Homer had arisen in Europe to sing the con- 
flict, the warnors of the Crusades would have been engraven on our minds like 


not the results of northern poverty pressing on southern plenty, nor do the Y the heroes of the Iliad ; and all future ages would have resounded with their ex- 
furnish an example of civilized discipline overcoming barbaric valour. — Phe ploits, as they have with those of Achilles and Agamemnon, of Ajax and Ulysses, 
warriors who assumed the Cross were not stimulated, lke the followers of Cor- of Hector and Diomeds . 
tes and Pizarro, by the thirst for gold, nor roused, like those of Tumour and If poetry has failed in portraying the real spirit of the Crusades, has historv 
Genghis Khan, by the passion for conquest. ‘They,did not burn, like the legion- eon more successful! Never was a nobler theme presented to human ambi- 
ary soldiers of Rome, with the love of country, nor sigh with Alexander, be- ¢i5, We may see what may be made of it, by the inunitable fragment of its an- 
cause another world did not remain to conquer. ‘They did uot issue, like the )41. which Gibbon has left in his narrative of the storming of Constantinople by 
followers of Mahomet, with the sword in one hand and the “ Koran” in the! /he Frauks and Venetians. Only think what a subject is presented to the sou! 
other, to convert by subduing mankind, and win the houris of Paradise by im- of genius, guiding the hand, and sustaining the effort of industry! The rise of 
bruing their hands in the blood of the unbelievers. The ordinary motives which! the Mahometan power in the East, and the subjugation of Palestine by the 
rouse the ambition, or awaken the passions of men, were to them unknown. ars of the Saracens ; the profound indignation excited in Europe by the narra- 
One only passion warmed every bosom, one only desire was felt in every heart. :ives of the sufferings of the Christians who had made pilgrimages to the Holy 
‘To rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Intidels—to restore the pulchre ; the sudden and almost miraculous impulse communicated to multi- 
hermitage of Christ to ius followers—to plant the Cross again on Mount Calva- cudes by the preaching of Peter the Hermit ; the universal frenzy which seized 
—was the sole object of their desires. For this they lived, for this they died.) 5) classes, and the general desertion of fields and cities, in the anxiety to share 
For this, millions of warriors abandoned their native seats, and left their benes jy, the holy enterprise of rescuing it from the infidels; the unparalleled sufferings 
to whiten the fields of Asia. For this, Europe, durmg two centuries, was! /ond total destruction of the huge multitude of men, women, and children who 
precipitated on Asia. ‘To stimulate this astonishing movement, all the powers! formed the vanguard of Europe, and perished in the first Crusade, make up, as 
of rejigion, of love, of poetry, of romance, and of eloquence, during a succes- |i: were, the first act of the eventful story. Next comes the firm array of war- 
sion of ages, were devoted. Peter the Hermit shook the heart of Europe by his! -iors which wasled by Godfrey of Bouillon in the second Crusade. Their 
preaching, as the trumpet rouses the war-horse. Poetry and romance aided the march through Hungary and Turkey to Constantinople ; the description of the 
nerous illusion. No maiden would look at a lover who had not served in Queen of the East, with its formidable ramparts, noble harbours, and crafty gr: 
alestine ; few could resist those who had And so strongly was the European) ernment: the battles of Nice and Dorislaus, and marvellous defeats of the Per- 
heart theu stirred,—so profound the emotions excited by those events, that their! Jans by the arms of the Christians ; the long duration, and almost fabulous ter- 
influence is felt even at this distant period. The highest praise yet awarded to) ination of the siege of Antioch, by the miracle of the holy lance ; the advance 
valour is, that it recalls the lion-hearted Richard; the most envied meed be-||t9 Jerusalem; the defeat of the Egyptians before its walls, and final panig 
stowed on beauty, that it rivals the fascination of Armida. No monument 18)/of the holy city by the resistless prowess of the crusades, terminate the sec 
yet approached by the generous and brave with such emotions as those NOW) act of the mighty drama. 


* Micaud , “ Histoire des Croisades, : | | The third commences with the establishment, in a durable manner, of the 
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26 The Anglo American. May 2, 
of its limits,—by the subjection of Ptole-Hwas from the warriors or pilgrims that returned from the Holy Land," that the 
phe constitution) incomparable silk and velvet manufactures, and delicate jewellery of Vemce 

Nor were the consequences less material on those 


Latins in Palestine, and the extension 
mais, Edessa, and a number of strongholds towards the east. ‘I 
of the monarchy by the “ Assizes of Jerusalem,” the most regular and perfect) and Genoa, took their rise 
model of feudal, sovereignty that ever was formed; with the singular orders of| who remained behind, and did not share in the immediate fruits of Oriental 
the knights-templars, hospitallers, and of St. John of Jerusalem, which in a man-|/enterprise. Immense was the impulse communicated to Europe by the pro- 
ner organized the strength of Europe for its defence, blend the detail of man-| digious migration. It dispelled prejudice, by bringing distant improvement be- 
ners, institutions, and military establishments, with the otherwise too frequent, before the eyes ; awakened activity, by exhibiting to the senses the effects of 
narratives of battles and sieges. Next come the vast and almost convulsive ef-|\foreign enterprise ; it drew forth and expended long accumulated capital , the 
forts of the Orientals to expel the Christians from their shores; the long wars} [itting out so vast a host of warriors stimulated labour, as the wars of the French 
and slow degrees by which the mona.chy of Palestine was abridged, and at last) Revolution did those of the European states six centuries afterwards. The 
its strength broken by the victorious sword of Saladin, and the wood of the true) feudal aristoeracy never recovered the shock given to their power by the de- 
cross lost, in the battle of Tiberias. But this terrible event, which at once re- struction of many famulies, and the overwhelming debts fastened on others, by 
stored Jerusalem to the power of the Saracens, again roused the declining these costly and protracted contests. Great part of the prosperity, freedom, 
spirit of European enterpzise. A hero rose up for the defence of the Holy Land., and happiness which have since prevailed in the prmerpal European monarchies, 
Richard Ceeur de Lior and Philip Augustus appeared at the head of the chival- is to be ascribed to the Crusades. So great an intermingling of the different 
of England and Frauce. The siege of Ptolemais exceeded in heroic deeds} faiths and races of mankind, never takes place without producing lasting and 
t of Troy ; the battle of Ascalon broke the strength and humbled the pride of beneficial consequences 
Saladin ; and, but for the jealousy and defection of France, Richard would have These views have been amply illustrated by the philosophic historians of mod- 
again rescned the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the infidels, sad perhaps) ern tines. But there is another effect of far more importance than them all 
permanently established a Christian monarchy on the shores of Palestine put together, which has not yet attracted the attention it deserves, because the 
The fourth Crusade, under Dandolo, when the arms of the Faithful were opposite set of evils are only beginning now to rise into general and formidable 
turned aside from the holy enterprise by the spoils of Constantinople, and the activity. ‘This us the fixing the mind, and still more the heart of Europe, for so 
blind Doge leapt from his galleys on the towers of the imperial city, forms the long a period, on “ generous and disinterested objects.” Whoever has atten- 
splendid subject of the fourth act. The marvellous spectacle was there exhilit-, tively considered the constitution of human nature as he feels it in himself, or 
ed of a band of adventurers, mustering about twenty thousand combatants.| has observed ot in others, —whether as shown in the private seciety with which 
carrying by storm the mighty Queen of the East, subverting the Byzantine em-) he has ming! 
pire, and establishing themselves in a durable manner, in feudal sovereiygnt lmut that selfishness is its greatest bane 
over the whole of Greece and European Turkey. ‘The wonderful powers of) al degradation and of public rum. He kuew the human heart well who pre- 
Gibbon, the luminous pages of Sistnondi, have thrown a flood of light on this scribed os the first of soeial duties, “to love our neighbour as ourself.’ Of 


extraordinary event, and almost brought its principal events before our cyes. what inealculable importance was it, then, to have the mind of Europe, durmg 
yinany generations, withdrawn from selfish considerations, emancipated from 


ublic concerns of nations he has observed,—will at once 
It is at onee the source of individu- 


The passage of the Dardanelles by the Christian armament ; the fears of the! s« 

warriors at embarking in the mighty enterprise of attacking the imperial city ; the sway of individual desire, and devoted to objects of generous or spiritual 
the imposing aspect of its palaces, domes, and battlements ; the sturdy resist- ambition | ‘The passion of the Crusades may have been wild, extravagant, u- 
ance of the Latin squares to the desultory charges of the Byzantine troops ;) rational, but it was noble, dismterested, and heroic. It was founded on the 


in fine, the storm of the city itself, and overthrow of the empire of the Casurs,, sacrifice of self to duty; not on the sacrifice, so common im later times, 
stand forth in the most brilliant light in the immortal pages of these two wri- of duty to self. Inthe individnals engaged in the Holy Wars, doubtless, there 
ters. But great and romantic as this event was, it was an episode in the histo-) was the usual proportion of human selfishness and passion. Certamly they had 
ry of the Crusades, it was a diversion of its forces, a deviation from its spirit |\not all the self-control of St. Anthony, or the self-denial of St. Jerome. But 
It is an ordinary, though highly interesting and eventful siege ; very different) this is the case with all great movements. The principle which moved the gen- 
from the consecration of the forces of Europe tothe rescuing of the Holy Sep ral mind was grand and generous. It first severed war from the passions of 

thirst for plunder on whichit had hitherto been founded, 


ulchre. justor reveneoe, and thie 
ind disinterested object of reseuing the Holy Sep- 


Very different was the result of the last Crusade, under Saint Louis, which) and based it on the generous 
shortly after terminated in the capture of Ptolemais, and the final expulsion of| ulehre. Courage was sanctified, beeause it was exerted in a noble cause » even 
the Christians from the shores of Palestine. Melancholy, however, as are the! bloodshed became excusable, for it was done to stop the shedding of blood. 


Phe noble and heroe feelmgs which have taken such held of the mind of mod- 


s unfor-; ern Europe, and 'distinguish it from any other age or quarter of the globe, 


features of that eventful story, it excites a deeper emotion than the trrmphant 

storm of Constantinople by the champions of the Cross. St. Louis w 

tunate, but he was so in a nobler cause ; he preserved the purity of his charae-|jliave mainly arisen trom the profound emotions awakened by the mingling of the 

ter, the dignit of his mission, equally amidst the arrows of the Egyptians on) passions of chivalry with the aspirations of devotion dunng the Crusades. The 

the banks of the Nile, as in the death-bestroddem shores of the Lybian Desert.) sacrifice of several millions of men, however dreadful an evil, was a transient 

There is nothing more sublime in history than the. death of this truly saint-like|/and slight calamity, when set against the mealculable effect of communicating 
rince, amidst his weeping followers. England reappeared with lustre in the| suct feelings to their descendants, and stamping them for ever upon the race of 
ast glare of the flames of the crusades, before they sunk for ever ; the blood of| Japhet, destined to people and subdue the world 

the tagenets proved worthy of itself. Prince Edward again erected the * 

banner of victory before the walls of Acre, and his heroic consort, whe sueked|) Miet«rp ts, in many respects, an historian peculiarly qualified for the great 

the poison of the assassin from his wounds, has passed, like Belisarius or Coeur undertaking which he has accomplished, of giving a full and accurate, yet 


de Lion, into the immortal shrine of romance Awful was the catastrophe in urapluc lustory of the Crusades. He belongs to the elevated class in thought ; 
which the tragedy terminated ; and the storm of Acre, and slaughter of thirty) le is far removed, indeed, from the utilitarian school of medern days. Deep- 
thousand of the Faithful, while it finally expelled the Christians fromthe Holy jly imbued with the romantic and chivalrous ideas of the olden time, a dev- 
Land, awakened the European powers, when too late, toa sense of the ruinous!/out Catholic as well as a smeecre Christiaan, he brought to the annals of 
effect of those divisions which had permitted the vanguard of Christendom, the|/the Holy Wars a profound admiration for their heroism, a deep respect for 
bulwark of the faith, to languish and perish, after an heroic resistance, on the) them disinterestedness, a graphic eye for their delineation, a sincere sym- 

pathy with their devotion. With the fervour of a warrior, he has narrated 


shores of Asia. 
Nor was it long before the disastrous consequences of these divisions ap- the long and eventful story of their victories and defeats ; with the devotion of 


peared, and it was made manifest, even to the most inconsiderate, what dan-) a pilgrim, visited the scenes of their glories and their sufferings. Not content 

rs had been averted from the shores of Europe, by the contest which had so! with giving to the world six large octavos for the narrative of their glory, he 
ong fixed the struggle on those of Asia. ‘The dreadful arms of the Mahome-) has published six other volumes, containing his travels to all the scenes on the 
tans, no longer restrained by the lances of the Crusaders, appeared in menacing,| shores of the Medite nean which have been rendered memorable by their ex- 


and apparently irresistible strength, on the shores of the Mediterranean. Em-) ploits. [tis hard to say whieh is most interesting. They mutually reflect and 
pire after empire sank beneath their strokes. Constantinople, and with it the throw light on each other: for in the History we see at every step the graph- 
empire of the East, yielded to the arms of Mahomet II. ; Khodes, with its spa-) ic eye of the traveller ; in the ‘Travels we meet in every page with the know- 
cious ramparts and well-defended bastions, to those of Solyman the Magnifi-, ledge and associations of the historian 


cent; Malta, the key to the Mediterranean, was only saved by the almost su- Asa specimen of our author's powers and style of deseription, we subjoin a 
perhuman valour of its devoted knights; Hungary was overrun; Vienna be-, translation of the animated narrative he gives from the old historians of the fa- 
sieged ; and the death of Solyman alone prevented him from realizing his; mous battle of Dorislaus, which first subjected the coasts of Asia Minor to the 
threat, of stabling his steed at the high altarof St. Peter's. ‘The glorious vie- arms of the Crusaders 

tory of Lepanto, the raising of the siege of Vienna by John Sobieski, only pre- * Late on the evening of the 31st of June 1097, the troons arrived at a spot 
served, at distant intervals, Christendom from subjugation, and possibly the! where pasturage appeared abundant, and they resolved to pitch their camp. 
faith of the gospel from extinction on the earth. A consideration of these Che Christian army passed the nicht in the mest profound security ; but on the 
dangers may illustrate of what incalculable service the Crusades were to the followmg morning, at break of day, detached horsemen presente d themselves, 
cause of true religion and civilization, by fixing the contest for two centuries in aid clouds of dust appearing on the adjoinmg heights, announced the presence 
Asia, when it was most to be dreaded nm Europe ; and permitting the strength) of the enemy. Instantly the trumpets sounded, and the whole camp stood to 
of Christendem to grow, during that long period, till when it was seriously as-| their arms. Bohemond, the second in command, having the chief direction nm 
sailed in its own home, it was able to defend itself. . It may show us what we, the absence of Godfrey, hastened to make the necessary dispositions to repel 
owe to the valour oi those devoted ehampions of the Cross, who struggled with, the threetened attack. The camp oi the Christians was defended on one side by 
the might of Islamism when “ it was strongest, and ruled it when it was wild-!|@ river, and on the other by a marsh, entangled with reeds and bushes. The 
est ;” and teach us to look with thankfulness on the dispensations of that over-|jPrince of Tarentum caused it to be surrounded with palisades, made with the 
rv'ing Providence, which causes even the most vehement and apparently extray-||stakes which served for fixing the cords of the tents; he then assigned their 
agant passions of the human mind to minister to the final good of humanity. proper posts to the infantry, and placed the women, children, and sick in the 


For a long period after their termination, the Crusades were regarded by thejcentre. The cavalry, arranged in three columns, advanced to the margin of the 


world, and treated by historians, as the mere ebullition of frenzied fanaticism—| river, and prepared to dispute the passage. One of these corps was commanded 


as a useless and deplorable effusion of human blood. It may be conceived with) by Tancred, and William his brother ; the other by the Duke of Normandy and 
what satisfaction these views were received by Voltaire, and the whole scepti- the Count of Chartres Bohemoud, who headed the reserve, was posted with 
cal writers of France, and how completely, in consequence, they delude his horsemen on an eminence in the rear, from whence he could descry the whole 
than one generation. Robertson was the first who pointed out some of the) field of battle 
important consequences which the Crusades had on the structure of society,| ‘ Hardly were these dispositions completed, when the Saracens, with loud 
and progress of improvement in modern Europe. Guizot and Sismondi have) |eries, descended from the mountains, and, as soon as they arrived within bow- 
followed in the same track ; and the truths they have unfolded are so evident, shot, let fall a shower of <rrows upon the Christians This discharge did little 
that they have received the unanimous concurrence of all thinking persons. Cer- injury to the knights, defended as they were by them armour and shields; but 
tain it is, that so vast a migration of men, so prodigious a heave oi the human) a greatnumber of horses were wounded, and, m their pain, introdveed disorder 
race, could not have taken place without producing the most important effects. in the ranks. The archers, the slingers, the crossbow-men, scattered along the 
Few as were the warriors who returned from the Holy Wars, in comparison of, flanks of the Christian army, in vain returned the discharge with their stones 
those who set out, they brought back with them many of the most important ac-, and javelins; their mussiles could not reach the enemy, and fell ou the ground 
uisitions of time and value, and arts of the East. The terrace cultivation of without doing any mischief. ‘The Christian horse, impatient at being inactive 
Tuscany, the invaluable irrigation of Lombardy, date from the Crusades: jt} spectators of the combat, charged across the river, and fell headlong with 
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their lances in rest on the Saracens ; bui they avoided the shock, and, opening] |rapid evolutions, which in the preceding conflict had proved so fatal to the 
their ranks, dispersed when the formidable mass approached them Again’ (Christians ‘They seemed to be no longer animated with the same spirit—they 
rallying at a distance in small bodies, they let flya cloud of arrows at their awaited the attack rather with the resignation of martyrs than the hope of war- 
us assailants, whose heavy horses, oppressed with weighty armor, could) rors. I he Count of Toulouse, who assailed them in front, broke their ranks 
not overtake the swift steeds of the desert. | by the first shock. ‘T'anered, Ciodfrey, and the two Roberts attacked their flanks 
“This mode of combating turned entirely to the advantage of the Turks.| with equal advantage. D’Adhemar, who with the reserve had made the circuit 
‘The whole dispositions made by the Christians before the battle became useless: of the mountams, charged their rear, when already shaken by the attack im front, 
Every chief, almost every cavalier, fought for hunself ; he took council from his} and on both flanks. This completed their route. The Saracens found them- 
own ardour, and it alone. ‘The Christians combated almost singly on a ground||selves surrounded by a forest of lances, from which there was no eseape but in 
with which they were unacquainted ; im that terrible strife, death became the breaking their ranks and seeking refuge among the rocks. A great number of 
only reward of undisciplined valour. Robert of Pans, the same who had sat|/emurs, above three thousand officers, and twenty thousand soldiers fell in the 
on the imverial throne beside Alexis, was mortally wounded, aiter having seen) action or pursuit. Four thousand of the Crusaders had perished, almost all in 
forty of his bravest companions fall by his side. William, brother of ‘Tancred,| the first action. The enemy's camp, distant two leagues from the field of bat- 
fell pierced by arrows. ‘Tancred himself, whose lance was broken, and who had) |tle, fell into the hands of the Crusader, with vast stores of provisions, tents 
no other weapon but his sword, owed ‘us life to Bohemond, who came up to} ,{agnihceatiy ornamented, unmense treasures, and a vast number of camels. 
the rescue, and extricated him from U e hands of the Infidels. The sight of these anunals, which they had not yet seen in the East, gave them 
“While victory was still uncerty a between force and address, agility and|4s much surprise as pleasure. ‘The dismounted horsemen mounted the swift 
valour, fresh troops of the Saracens descended from the mountains, and mingled) steeds of the Saracens to pursue the broken remains of the enemy. ‘Towards 
in overwhelming proportion in the conflict. The Sultan of Nice took advantage|/evemng they returned to the camp loaded with booty, and preceded by their 
of the moment when the cavalry of the Crusaders withstood with difficulty the priests singing triumphant songs and hymns of victory. On the following day 
attack of the Turks, and directed his forces against their camp. He assembled! the Christians interred their dead, shedding tears of sorrow. ‘The priests read 
the elite of his troops, crossed the river, and overcame with ease all the obsta-| prayers over them, and numbered them among the saints in heaven.”—*« Hist. 
cles which opposed c progress. In an mstant the camp of the Christians was| des Croisades.” 
invaded and filled with a multitude of barbarians. The Turks massacred with-|| This extract gives an idea at once of the formidable nature of the contest 
out distinction all who presented themselves to ther blows ; except the women) which awaited the Christians in their attempts to recover the Holy Land, of the 
whom youth and beauty rendered fit for their seraglios. If we may credit Al-| peculiar character of the attack and defence on both sides, and of the talent for 
bert d’Aix, the wives and daughters of the kmghts preferred in that extremity; graphic and lucid desert which M. Michaud possesses. It is curious how 
slavery to death ; for they were seen in the midst of the tumult to adorn them-|jidentical the attack of West and defence of the East are the same in all 
selves with their most elegant dresses, and, arrayed in this manner, sought by ages. The description of the manner im which the Crusading warriors were 
the display of their charms to soften the hearts of their merciless enemies. here drawn into a pursuit of, and then enveloped by the Asiatic light horse, is 
“ Bohemond, however, soon arrived to the succour of the camp, and obliged) precisely the same as that im which the legions of Crassus were destroyed ; and 
the Sultan to retrace his steps to his own army. ‘Then the combat recommenced) might pass for a narrative of the way in which Napoleon’s European cavalry 
on the banks of the river with more fury than ever. ‘The Duke Robert of Nor-) were cut to pieces by the Arab horse at the cambat at Salahout, near the Red 
mandy, who had remaimed with some of his knights on the field of battle, Sea; or Lord Lake's horse worsted in the first part of the battle of Laswarce 
snatched from his standard bearer his pennon of white, bordered with gold, and/\in India, before the infantry came up, and, by storming the batteries, restored 
exclaiming, ‘A moi, la Normandie !* penetrated the ranks of the enemy, strik-| the combat. On the other hand, the final overthrow of the Saracens at Doris- 
ing down with his sword whatever opposed him, tll he laid dead at his feet one! laus was evidently owing to their mprudence in sTanpiNe FIRM, and awaiting in 
of the principal emirs. ‘T'ancred, Richard, the Prince of Salerno, Stephen count) |that position the attack of the Christians. They did so, trusting to the strength 
of Blois, and other chiefs, followed his example, and envalated his valour. Bo-|jof the rocky mdge on which they were posted ; but that advantage, great as it 
hemond, returning from the camp, which he had delivered from its oppressors, was, by no means rendered them a match in close fight for the weighty arms 
encountered a troop of fugitives. Instantly advancing among them, he ex-||and the determined resolution of the Europeans, any more than the discharge of 
claimed, * Whither tly you, O Christian soldiers '—Do you not see that the en-|/their powerful batteres availed the Mahrattas m the latter part of the battles 
emies’ horses, swifter than your own, will not fail soon to reach you! Follow|jot Assaye and Laswaxee, or, more recently, the Sikhs in the desperate conflict 
me—lI will show you a surer mode of safety than flight.’ With these words he) at Ferozepore in the Punjaub. The discovery of fire-arms, and all the subse- 
threw himself, followed by his own men and the rallied fugitives, into the midst|\quent improvements im tactics and strategy, though they have altered the 
of the Saracens, and striking down all who attempted to resist them, made aj Weapons with which war is carned on, yet have not materially changed the mode 
frightful carnage. In the midst of the tumult, the women who had been taken |in which success is won, or disaster averted, between ancient and modern 
and delivered trom the hands of the Mussulmans, burning to avenge their out-! tiumes.—{ Remainder next week. } 
raged modesty, went through the ranks carrying refreshments to the soldiers, | 
and exhorting them to redouble their eflorts to save them from ‘Turkish servi) “ 
tude. ¥ 
But all these efforts were in vain. The Crusaders, worn out by fatugue,) rH 
parched by thirst, were unable to withstand an enemy who was incessantly re-|/ 
eruited by fresh troops. ‘The Christian army, 4 moment victorious, was envel-|, Cuserer 1X.—THE RETURN HOME. 
oped on all sides, and obliged to yield to numbers. ‘They retured, or rather fled, || It was a cloudless and dazzling day. As free now as I had ens been 
towards the camp, which the ‘lurks were on the point of entering with them. | restricted, 1 was enjoying with wexpressible zestiny walk upon the shaggy sides 
No words can paint the consternation of the Chnstians, the disorder of their) jof the great mountain of Gran, already minutely described by me. ‘The caru- 
ranks, or the scenes of horror which the interior of the camp presented. ‘There lean waters of the Mediterranean, undulating with a geutle breeze, diffused fresh- 
were to be seen priests in tears, unploring on their knees the assistance of ress along the shores. | was gradually ascending towards the venerable ruin 
Heaven—there, women in despair rent the air with their shrieks, while the more} |Which crowns the brow of the mountain. At every step new worlds were re- 
courageous of ther numbers bore the wounded kmghts mto the tents ; and the} vealed vas > the — expanded, the plain betrayed its secrets, the eral 
soldiers, despairing of life, cast themselves on thew knees before thei priests! uubited od sauls. seemed at that moment in awful sublimty. ‘The 
or bishops, and demanded absolution of their sins. In the tnghtful tumult, the; embattled eights of Oran were growing sinaller and smaller. ‘The noise of the 
voice of the chief was no longer heard ; the most intrepid had already fallen||“#¥°* “Pe the iron-bound coast. became Mere and yet more mellow; itsowmled 
covered with wounds, or sunk under the rays of a vertical sun and the horrors like the deep notes of a hundred thousand organs—a most magnificent anthem. 
of an agonizing thirst. All seemed lost, and nothing to appearance could re-| I had reached the old rum. _ Heaven only knows of what era it had been the 
store their courage, when all of a sudden loud cries of joy announced the ap-|/O™#ment in its younger time - Situng upon a dismantied battlement, | gazed 
wroach of Raymond of Toulouse and Godfrey of Bouillon, who advanced at the |" ™ptures down the imineasurable depths which declined on every side. 
|| Poetry,” said 1, ++ 1s not altogether lost to me. | have awoke out of a hor- 


sad of the second corps of the Christian army. 
* From the commencement of the battle, Bohemond had dispatched accounts) tid dream! Aga I live the life of day! From iy soul I adore and thank the 


to them of the attack of the Turks. No sooner did the intelligence arrive, than| All-wise Hand which guides my destiny '” . 
the Duke of Lorraine, the Count of Vermandois, and the Count of Flanders, aj| Searcely were the words spoken when a little tinkling bell, silvery and sweet, 


the head of their corps-d'armee, directed their march towards the valley of Gor-, 4nd scarce louder than a blackburd’s song, struck softly upon my ear. This mu- 
goni, followed by Raymond and D’Adhemar, who brought up the luggaye and) seal interruption seemed to proceed from the air, as if the Great Spirit whom I 
formed the rear-guard. When they appeared on the castern slope of the moun- addressed liad vouchsafed to bid an angel sound a gentle acknowledgment of 
tams, the sun was high in the heavens, and his rays were reflected from their |™y humble adoration. I looked up. 1 could see nothing but the deep effu!- 
bucklers, helmets, and drawn swords ; their standards were displayed, and a) genee of the dark blue sky. 1 pondered and listened ; but all was still. 


loud flourish of their trumpets resounded from aiar. Fifty thousand horsemen, ‘* Alas!” cred I, aloud, “are my nerves so shaken by the horrors I have 
clad in steel and ready for the fight, advanced in regular order to the attack.) Suflered as to cheat and cozen me with these unreal fancies! [ will go down to 
That sight at once reanunated the Crusaders and spread terror among the In-) Oran, and sleep for three days. 

tidels. | Ll was gettmg up when again, certainly, I heard the bell. It was a most clear 
Already Godfrey, outstripping the speed of his followers, had come up at) 4d ringing sound, fairy-like and silvery; but this time I detected the secret. 
the head of fifty chosen cavaliers, and taken a part in the combat. Upon this) |! perceived a swallow which was flying to and fro the ruins, and which had a 
the Sultan sounded a retreat, and took post upon the hills, where he trusted the} small bell fastened to its neck. ‘The bird had been caught, caparisoned, and 
Crusaders would pot venture to attack hin. Soon, however, the second corps| then let go again. As | watched the pretty little ringer, , with so admirable 
of the Christians arrived on the field stull reeking with the blood of their breth-)/4 teste, placed himself in an old tower and ruined belfry, in order that he might 
ren. They knew their comrades and compamons stretched in the dust—they peal the more sutttbly forth lus tny chimes, | observed that he entered a nook 
became unpatient to avenge them, and demanded with loud eres to be led onj 2 the wall. The only exit from this nook was the aperture by which he had 
to the attack ; those even who had combated all day with the first corps desired entered it; and im the meantime he was gone so far in that he could not see me. 


to renew the conflict. Forthwith the Christian army was arranged for a second! | determined to climb hastily up, and to catch hum. 
battle. Bohemond, ‘Tancred, Robert ot Normandy, placed themselves on the) Softly and breathlessly | climbed to the spot; I thrust in my hand. Out flew 
left; Godfrey, the Count ot Flanders, the Count de Blois, led the mght: Ray- the swallow, his little bell rmging in triumph. But my hand rested upon an odd 
mond commanded in the centre, the reserve was placed under the order of substance. | grasped and drew it forth. Occupied m — my hold of the 
D’Adhemar. Before the chiefs gave the order to advance, the priests went) treasure trove, whatever it might be, [ lost my footing, and tell to the ground 
through the ranks, exhorted the soldiers to ight bravely, and gave them thei) more rapidly than T had intended. It was merely @ shake, and a moment after- 
benediction. ‘hen the soldiers and clueis drew thei swords together, and re-) wards | was seated in my former place, examining the document—for document 
peated aloud the war-cry of the Crusades, ‘ Dieu le veut! Dieu le veut!’ That) it was. It was an old parchment, with a broken and defaced seal. I opened it, 
cry was re-echoed from the mountains and the valleys. Whule the echoes still aud some Greek characters met my eye, which being translated, signifies, word 
rolled, the Christian army advanced, and marched full of confidence against the for word, “ You shall go towards the East, as far as the town of the False 
Turks, who, not less determined, awaited them on the summut of thew rocky Prophet; and there you shall search around at the gate + Bab-El-Oued.’” The 
asylum. date of 1745 was upon the parchment. Now I began to reflect upon and to 
“The Saracens remained motionless on the top of the hills—they did not) wonder at this mysterious inyunction, which the very birds of the air seemed to 
even discharge their redoubtable arrows ; their quivers seemed to be exhausted. have carried to me ; . f 
The byoken nature of the ground they occupied precluded the adoption of those||_ * The gate Bab-E]-Oued,” said I, “is a gate in Algiers, and Algiers accords 
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May 2, 


ingly must be the town desi 
I @ thither ; and I must sail at all events on the day after to-morrow.” 

was musing over this singular incident, and descending from the rum in deep 
thought when a footstep near me broke my reveries, and aroused me to attend 


to Magy pee A quite as perplexing ; for the wonders of the day had not vet 
ended. I beheid a gentleman enter the ruin near where I sat, and look curiously 


around him. He was dressed in the French manner, and carried in his hand a 


. IL watched him attentively ; for, inexplicable as it seems, | felt 
a violent curiosity to discover what he sought. After a few moments’ study of 
the ruin, he took out a pocket-book of Russian leather, and began to look over 
certain as if for directions. Every instant he would raise his eyes, and 
examine the building on all sides. At length he approached the wall that con- 


tained the nook where [ had found the document ; and what was my amazement,, 


nay, almost my horror, to see him climb where | had climbed, and thrust his hand 
into the very crevice where | had thrust mine! [ thought myself under the 
power of magic. He peered into the crevice, and, withdrawing ‘iis hand, thrust 
it in again and again, until, at length, finding nothing, he leaped down, and began: 
to tear his hair in an agony of rage and despair. 

I approached, and inquired what troubled him. Upon this he recovered him- 
self, and seemed much ashamed that a stranger should have overseen the pa- 
roxysm to which he had yielded ; but, reflecting for a moment, he begged of 
me to sit down and listen to a strange story. fr very gladly complied, and he 
thus began :— 

“«« My grandfather was the architect of his own fortune, and left many distine- 
tions, as well as inexhaustible wealth to his eldest son, my father; but, among 
other p oarry he bequeathed an iron-box, which was to remain shut tll my 


I will certainly remark that gate well when fat it, and said « How strange is this whole adventure ' You are indeed quite 


right ; for here I can recognise my grandfather's seal though much defaced. 


| This is mine. ‘The other is yours. ‘Then I am bound for Algiers.” 


“So am 1,” was my remark. 

And we descended the mountain in great good humour, and making many 
jsage observations upon the mysterious plans and dispensations of Divine Provi- 
dence. 
| When we arrived among the habitable localities, my new acquaintance took 
one street and | another. Before separating we made an appointment again for 
a place many hundred miles away, at the Bab E] Oued Gate, in Algiers. 

+ A letter for you, Monsieur,” said the “gargon” to me, as I entered my 
hotel, which was the “ Trois Freres Provengaux,” built snugly in a low and 
‘secluded part of Oran; but, if I be not grossly deceived, the very best house 
of the kind in that martial town. 
| Give me the letter,” said | 
| ‘The “ gargon” brought it on a salver, with many bows and a profusion of ob- 
‘sequious grimaces 
| “This has not come by post, I perceive,” said [ to my very French attend- 
jant. 
| “No, Monsieur, vous avez bien raison, it came by hand. A Gibraltar Jew 
left it here, and requested you would call on him this evening and take your 
sherbet and pomegranate with his family and himself.” 
| “My sherbet and pomegranate with his family and himself!” quoth I, in gen- 
‘uine astonishment. “ And pray how am I to get to Gibraltar this evening !” 

“'To Gibraltar, Monsieur!” said the “ gargon,” looking as surprised as a 
( garcgon” can. “1 conclude he has a house in Oran.” 


have a son that reached the age of twenty-one ; and then it was}, + Ah, ah,” said I, «that alters the case; and pray where is his house in 


to be given to that son, who alone was to open it. When | was of age | was) 
allowed to open this box. | carried it to my own room ; locked the door ; and) 
then unlocked the mysterious casket. No one knew how my grandfather had’ 
passed his youth ; all that the world could ascertain was, that he was a man of! 
matchless acquirements and of really stupendous knowledge. | alone was des- 
tined to divine something of that carefully hidden history—of that mysterious 
and to all others inscrutable ordeal, which had prepared my illustrious ancestor 
to play so high a part in the great drama of the world. lor me alone, who had 
never seen him and whom he had never seen, had he reserved that estimable 
advantage. Well, Sir, I opened the casket. | found about a million of franes ; 
and one letter in my grandfather's handwriting, superseribed thus: my 

’ IT unsealed it, and read these words : ‘Go to London; take lodg- 
ings (here followed the name of the street and the very number of the house), 
and seek behind the third beam from the door of a room (which was also speci- 
fied), seek there what awaits you.’ 

“T obeyed. I went to London ; took the lodgings ; and before | slept, pro- 
ceeded to the indicated spot. I loosened the beam; looked behind it, and saw 
a letter addressed as before ‘‘To my grandson.’ The letter commenced in) 
French with a single short sentence, to the purport that as soon as | should be. 
able to read what followed without the aid of an interpreter, | must quit Lon- 
don on the errand specified. The rest was in English I unmediately began 


uired in. I then read my grandfather's letter through, and, 
me toa very distant scene, to look for what should await 
me. The next letter was in German. But, not to weary you with the detailed, 
account of the several successive journeys on which I was thus dispatched by 

authority, and without enumerating to you the many various lan- 
guages I have in the same manner been compelled to learn, the thousand arts 
and sciences | have been forced to master, the mnumerable mstitutions | have 
been compelled to examine, the several! persons of importance whose acquaint- 
ance I have been taught to make, the different countries | have seen, labours) 
borne, and dangers braved ; let it be enough to say simply, that to this old rum, 
was I finally directed, and to that very crevice yonder. |t was my last mission.) 
See! Read! And when you learn that | have come four thousand miles from 
the far east, in obedience to my arftestor’s behest, you will be able to appreciate! 
the bitterness of my disappointment at finding, for the first time, that my poor) 
grandfather’s instructions were carelessly or wrongly made, and that his designs 
are frustrated at last. Doubtless, he intended to guide me to some inportant 
and adequate end, after so many studies and so many labours.” 

Here the stranger ceased, and struck his forehead with the palm of his hand, 
The reader may judge the bewilderment with which | listened to this romantic 
and unprecedented story. 

[ have climbed to that nook,” said [, and by a singular come:dence searched 
in it.” 

“Ts it possible ’” exclaimed he ; “and what did you find mm the crevice’ | 

« There was a bird,” said |, “ with a little bel! round its neck.” 

« Bah !” cried he, “birds don’t live a century. And unless it was a stutled 
bird, dead long ago, it could hardly bring me 4 message from the grave of my 

| 

At this moment the little swallow passed us by, with its silvery sounding 
bell. 
«] will shoot it,” said the stranger, raising his fowling-piece to his shoulder, 
and taking deliberate aim. 

“ Nay, nay, don’t kill the poor little swallow,” exclaimed 1; “it is a dear 
little bird, and will come to me if [| call it.’ At the same time, | pushed huis 

m aside. He looked at me with a smile of great humour and said, that, as 


Oran 
| “Don’t know, Monsieur. I moreover concluded that Monsieur knew.” 
| “Oh, and has he left no address '” 

“Monsieur, none.” And with this pithy announcement, my very French 
friend grimaced and disappeared 

The letter was from a person at Cadiz—a relation, for whom I have the sin- 
cerest esteem and love. ‘This relation, knowing that I was to return to Eng- 
land, invited me to take the Gibraltar line, and in passing to spend some time 
with her, amid the garden-like fertility of renowned Andalusia; of Andalusia, 
respecting which poets have sungso many enthusiastic rhapsodies, and on which 
the saintly Archbishop of Cambray, the divine Fenelon, condescended, in Tele- 
maque, so lyrically to deseant. Sweet Andalusia,—more beautiful than Pro- 
vence,—land of almost fabulous delights—land of love, and sun-light, and se- 
lrenity—land of the glorious day and of the starry might; where Nature has 
jpoured forth her choicest stores with the horn of abundance, and History has 
scattered many a thrilling memorial of Moorish emprise, of Spanish and Chris- 
‘nan triumph. Earthly Paradise! shall | never see you’ At least, as yet, that 
jhappmess has been denied me 

Sallying forth | took my read towards the Jewish quarter, tll, before reaching 
the Place Napoleon and half-way up the full, I saw a little urehin, holding an 
otticer’s horse at the door of a showy looking shop. I imstantly perceived from 
hus physiognomy that the lad was a Jew; and accosting him, | asked the address 
of the person who had brought my letter. He at once told me ; and I contin- 
ued my laborious way ; laborious | say, for the sun was still in his power. 

When | arrived at @ certain little square in the Jewish quarter, I turned under 
a low archway, and entered a small shady quadrangle, of which the one half 
was oecupied by a ‘Turkish family, the other by my Jewish friend. I had to pass 
lthrough the former to reach the latter. And here T encountered a sort of ad- 
wenture. ‘The ‘Turkish women, as is well known, go veiled through the streets 
and all public places; but they indemnify themselves for this compulsory mo- 
desty, by takmg care at home to be very unveiled mdeed. For my part, 1 do 
not think them either handsome or attractive—velled or unveiled; and I have 
often m the south thanked Providence, that throughout the countries where 
perfumes are most needed, they should most abound. [ will say no more 
| Now, it so chanced, that as | was passing that portion of the quadrangle 
where the Turkish women lived, they caught sight of me—* a stranger, a Frank, 
and aman.” ‘They immediately fell ito strange disorder, and ! therefore con- 
clude that the keeper of the harem was taking a doze. However that may be, 
the conmotion among the Moslem damsels was excessive, and though they be- 
gan with a giggle, they ended with a downright attack. This was occasioned 


by a little freak of mine. Recolleeting that they hide their faces from us in the 


| streets, | determined to hide mine from them in the house ; accordingly I drew 


the skirt of my cloak over my head, and peered at them as they had many a 


jjtime peered at me—they and others of their nation—with only onc eve and a 


ibit of my forehead visible. This was too much for ther endurance ; and whether 
it was that they were infected by the frolic of my action, or mm whatever other 
spirit, they plucked tmy cloak trom off my head, and then very nearly plucked 
jmy head from otf my shoulders. | made my escape with no small difficulty, 
and presented myself to imy Hebrew trend ina state of considerable excitement, 
|protesting that it was a less difficult matter to contend with the Moslems, than 


| with their women. 


Piccolomini, for by that name | will for the present call him, Piecolomini the 
Jew laughed very heartily at the plight in whieh he found me, as well as at the 
ladventure which accounted for my disarray. Piccolomini was an excellent fel- 
low. Piecolomini had no prejudices, either national or domestic, personal or 
sectarian, of blood, of custom, or of education. He was a man of the world, 


bird would probably pass again and again, | should not baulk hun another with, im his manners, a not ungraceful brevity and straightforwardness, which 

ime. the had probably picked up among the English in Gibraltar. He treated me as a 

« If, however, you can call the bird, do so,” added he. “I am superstitious) countryman; and | am sure | never should have guessed he was a Jew. | 
upon this subject ; and | look on that bird as my letter-bearer and postman. | passed a most delightful evening with him and his family; but [ took care to 
must have him, dead or alive.” | propose a whimsical amendment upon the pomegranates and sherbets, the grapes, 

I chi to the swallow, which had been tame once, as its bell proved. ‘The! |the oranges, the dates, the Barbary tigs, and the many other cooling reireshments 
poor little creature lent its ear, and then came wheeling its airy circles nearer||so suited to the clime, and which, tastefully laid out by young Esther Piccolo- 
and nearer ; until, at last, it settled on my shoulder, fluttering its wings and eye-|/mini, amid flowers and leaves, and supported by many delicious wines, tempted 
ing me askance with its bright beady orb. It was a beautiful swallow, left be- |the palate and restored the strength 
hind by its tribe ; it was the summer's straggler. My new companion seized it,)| © 1 would not,” [ said, when my excellent host asked me did I approve ot 
and examined its neck. Interlaced in the thread which suspended the little) the fare; “1 would not banish one particle (rom that delicious and bee-like ban- 
bell was a piece of silver pa He gently unrolled the paper, and we beheld |quet ; but there is, however, a beverage which, if it were there, would perfect 
these words in English : « Home! wanderer, home |” jithe array, | mean simply tea.” 

An omen!” cried he, “an undoubted omen! shall now return to France Aha,” said Esther, laughing gleefully, “and easily had too! nay, promise 
my travels are over.” ime vou will truly and faithfully say whether you think the tea [ am gomg to 

« Not so,” returned |, “those words are intended for me, as is evident from make for you be as good as that you are used to take in England,” 
their being written in English. [ am an Englishman, and | claim the augury.| “1 promise,” said 1; * only | donot want you to go. Neither tea, nor wine, 
Nay, listen to me. ‘I'his mandate, [ tell you, is addressed to me ; * you’ have nor nectar itself could console me tor even your momentary absence.”’ 


‘my’ omen. It is ‘1’ who have found yours.” || She gave me a most charmmg smile wn answer to this declaration, and assured 
I then led him the parchment ; telling him that, having cilmbed up to the me her absence would not be long ; and then she proceeded to make tea, after 


I protest | never enjoyed tea so 


crevice after the bird, my hand had lit upon that old scroll 


He looked eagerly||which she served me with her own tur hands 
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much in all my life. Perfumes anda 
in by the Arabian attendants, and w 


the guitar, Piccolomini and |, (first | had ascertained that Esther really liked ture and degree of their disease. 


the smell of tobacco) smoked in serenest mood, exchanging a few sage remarks 
Yes, I exchanged remarks with Piccolomini, and glances with his daughter 


What principally pleased me in her was the genuine, unaffected modesty of her what is said in the next room. 


demeanour. Second-rate attractions acquire every charm, with that quality ; 
and without it, the most perfect beauty is, and ever has been, loathsome in my 
eyes. 

Occasionally Esther would !ay down the guitar and listen while I told snatches 
of my recent adventures to Piccolomini. He was very much interested by cer- 
tain fragments of my reminiscences, and it were hard to say whether they or 
his hookah pleased him most. But when T came to the adventure on the Moun- 
tam of Oran that morning, he went to the length of laying down his pipe, and 
mused in perfect stillness on so curious a coincidence 

I may here mention a circumstance which I had forgotten to state. When 
the stranger whom [ met at the ruin, had been in London and had found his 
grandfather's letter, sending him to Germany, he also found another in the same 
place, directing him to look in a certain house in the city for what awaited him ; 
but éach of the letters enjoined him to choose between them, net to use both, 
and to leave the rejected of the two in the place where he had origimally found 
it. The address and description of this place he gave to me, on « 

“Since,” said he, “1 cannot use both the letters, do you seek out and open 
the one which | left behind, on condition of one promise, that you write to me 
an exact account of its injunctions, which you will accurately follow, making 
me acquainted with the adventures that befall you, and im fine with the destiny, 
whatever it may be, which I have refused. Since you have been the means of 
faithfully conveying to me this document, which by the way sends me to your 
own next destination of Almers, you are surely the fittest person to whom | 
should consign the other. 

« Yes,” said I, I] seem marked out for the adventure, and | very readily en- 
ter mito your conditions.” 

Piccolomini was exceedingly impressive in his exhortations to me, to seek 
carefully out the document in question, as soon as | should arrive in London 

After a few more songs from Esther, and after the drums oi * la retraite’’ had 
long ceased to roll, the stars began vo peer in through the fig-leaves that cur- 
tained the casement, and | rose to depart. 

Nay, nay,” said Esther, you yo not vet ; 
all those I have sung for you.” 

Who could have withstood so fair areqnest! Piccolomini declared he would 
not be content with less; in fine | yielded. What I sang | now forget, bet in 
what spirit, | well remember; and if the reader will pardon verses of my own, 
composed since that epoch, here are some in the self-same sentunent — 

“ Forgive me if gloom will often creep 
(era brow where sorrow lives, 
Bitterly, bitterly, could | weep 
At the pangs which mem’ry gives 


ne condi- 


you must give me one song for 


With hawk and with hound my fathers rode 
O’er the chase of tar Gilen-old, 

And now the hare has fixed her abode 
Where thew hearth adorned the wold. 


And where the damsel! her palfry reined 
By the portal old and grim, 

The hooting owls have a kingdom gained, 
And the bats are flitting dim ' 


! 


Then forgive the gloom which oft will creep 
O'er a brow where sorrow lives, 
Bitterly, bitterly, I could weep 
At the pangs which memry gives ! 
As I concluded, Esther smiled mournfully. Thus a romantic day and a 
pleasant evening declined and passed. “ So quick bright things come to con- 
fusion.” 


BARON REICHENBACIVS EXPERIMENTS. 


We were made aware, some time ago, that a German periodical, devoted to 
chemistry, had presented last summer a long and carefully-prepared paper, de- 
tailing certain experiments of the Baron Reichenbach of Vienna, respecting 
hitherto undescribed phenomena connected with magnetism. We were iiortn- 
ed that, conducted as they had been by a rigidiy-seientilic mvestigator, and one 
whose writings were usually but statements of dry facts, they might be cons 
ered as entitled to respectful notice ; and yet they were of such a nature as we 
have been accustomed to regard with the greatest suspicion. ‘They appeared, 
in short, as tending towards the domain of animal maguetsm, and yet as promis 
ing to bring that theme of marvels within the scope of exact serence. This is 
a subject, of course, on which curiosity will be greatly excited , and we are 
therefore glad to obtain an opportunity of couveyimg some account of it to our 
readers, in consequence of the appearance of a very readable abstract of Reichen- 
bach’s papers in the * Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medieal Science.’ 

The wniter sets out as follows, strictly following, we believe, the statements 
of the Viennese chemist, but condensing his language —- If the poles of a 
strong magnet, capable of supporting the weight of about ten pounds, be passed 
over the bodies of fifteen or twenty persons, there will always be found some in- 
dividuals among them who are ailected by it in a very peculiar way. ‘Vhe nom 
ber of such persons is much greater than is generally supposed. Of the above 
number, there will be three or four at least. ‘The nature of this impres- 
sion on sensitive persons, who, in other respects, may be looked upon as pertect 
ly healthy, is not easily described, being rather disagreeable than pleasant, joined 
with a slight sensation, now of cold, and now of heat, as if the person wer 
blown upon by a cold or lukewarm current of cir Sometunes they fer 
tractions im the muscles, and a prickmg sensation, as iu ants crawled over the 
body ; and many persons even complam of sudden headaches. Not only wo 
men, but even young men, are sensible to this influence ; and in young childre: 
the sensation is very strong.’ Susceptibility, however, amongst the healthy, is 
strongest in sedentary persons, and those suffermy from secret grief and de 
ranged digestive organs. Persons affected by nervous « omplaints, as epilepsy, 
catalepsy, hysteria, and paralysis, are peculiarly sensitive ; and still more so are 
lunatics and somnambulists. 

To pursue the abstract of our Dublin contemporary—* Actually or apparent- 
ly health sensitive individuals discover, in their relation to the magnet, nothing 
besides the sensation just described. But the case is very different with the| 
sick sensitive. Its action on them is sometimes agreeable, sometunes anple sont] 


experunents 


a of beautiful hookahs were next brought!!—often disagreeably painful to such a degree, that fainting, cataleptic fits, and 
ile Esther sang some Eastern melodies to spasms, at times violent, and sometimes dangerovs, ensue, according to the na- 


In this latter class, to which the somnambu- 
lists also belong, an extraordinary increase takes place in the sensitiveness of the 
The patient sees, tastes, and feels better than others, and often hears 
This is, however, a fact well known, and is not 


SCNse€s 


by any means unnatural. 

' The hypothesis that the aurora borealis is an electrical phenomenon, produced 
by the magnetism of the earth, the real nature of which is at present unknown, 
owing to our not having been as yet able to detect an emanation of light from 
the magnet, led Reichenbach to try whether persons, in a state in which the 
senses were thus sharpened, could detect such an emanation from the s of a 
magnet. He was enabled to make trial on a young woman named Vowotny, 
wed twenty-five, who suffered from continued headache, accompamed by cata- 
lepsy and spasms. So sensitive was she, that she could distinguish ail the things 
in her room, and even the colour of objects, on a dark mght. ‘The magnet act- 
ed on her with extraordinary force ; and though by no means a somnambulist, 
she was equally sensitive with one 

‘The experiment was made in a perfectly dark room. At the distance of 
about tenieet from the patient was placed a horse-shoe magnet of nine plates 
[4 inagnet of nine plates of alternate metals, bent into a horse-shoe form, so as 
to make the cnds or poles approach], and weighing about eighty pounds, with its 

poles directed towards the ceiling. Whenever the armature of this magnet [a 
piece of iron, clapped upon the poles of the magnet] was removed, the girl saw 
both poles of the magnet surrounded by a luminosity, which disappe: when- 
ever the armature was connected with the poles. The light was equally large 
on both peles, and without any apparent tendency to combine. ° The magnet ap- 
peared to be immediately encircled by a fiery vapour, which was again surround- 
ed by « brilliant radiant light. The rays were not still, but continually flickered, 
producing a scintillating appearance of cxtreme beauty. The entire phenome- 
} non contained nothing which could be compared to a common fire ; the colour 
was much purer, almost white, sometimes mixed with irndescent colours, and 
the whole being more simular to the ight of the sun than to that of a common 
fire. ‘The rays were not uniformly bright ; in the muddle of the edges of the 
horse-shoe they were more crowded and brilliant than at the angles, where they 
were collected into tufts, which extended further out than the other rays. The 
light of the electric spark she considered much bluer. It left an impression on 
the eye similar to, but inuch weaker than, that left by the sun, and whichdid not 
disappear for several hours, and was transferred to all substances upon which 
she looked for some time in a painful manner.” 
Reichenbach endeavoured to verify these results by trials upon other persons, 
particularly a women named Reichel, who was rendered sensitive in consequence 
ecidental lurt, but was nevertheless healthy. Inher case ‘ the appear- 
ht along the four longitudinal edges of each plate composin the 
tremely cormus, even where the edges of two contaguous plates 
fitted one another exactly ; and where one would think rays of light given off 
from exch plate must necessarily merge into one another at their bases, they 
could be distinguished with great accuracy.” Reichenbach, ‘ in order to bejcer- 
vas actual light given off in these cases, madesome very careful 
experiments with the daguerreotype ; the result of which was, that an iodized 
ieted upon when placed opposite the poles of a iInagnet. He was 
but the focal length was found to be fifty- 

He could discover 

In some cases the 


of an ed 


nee 


magnet Was 


that there 
plate was 
ilso able to concentrate it with a lens ; 
four inches, while, for a candle, it was only twelve inches 
no action of heat with the most delicate thermoscope. 


| tients declared they could see the surrounding objects by means of this light, 


nd that any substance stopped ils passage, as it would ordinary light : thus, for 


' example, when the hand was laid before the poles, it streamed through the fin- 


gers. From the similarity of this light, inmany respects, to the aurora borealis, 
Reichenbach consalers them identical. We may here add, from another source, 


| that the barou contrived to subject his patients to an effectual test in_ these lens 


ior he caused the lens to be shifted about, and the theoretically 
proper place for the focus on the opposite wall was mvariably and at once pomt- 
‘ d out 
Continuing his abstract, the Dublin journalist says—‘ From the observations 
of Petelin, made at Lyons in 1788, and which were afterwards verified by many 
thers, we know that, in catalepsy, the hand is capable of bemg attracted by a 
powerful magnet, just like a piece of iron ; and, as Mesmer observed, that water 
over which a magnet has been several tunes passed, can be distinguished from 
rdinary water by sensitive patients. Reichenbach has fully verified these facts 
in a large number of He found that this effect took place not only 
durhg perlect catalepsy, but even alte rwards, when the persons were iD full pos- 
their seuses. Miss Vowotny deseribed the sensation to him as an ir- 
lc attreetion, which she felt obliged to obey, though against her will , that 
t was a pleasant feeling, combined witha cool gentle aura, which flowed over 
the hand from the magnet, the former feeling as if tied and drawn to the latter 
by a thousand fine threads ; and that she knew nothing similar to it in ordinary 
» peculiar mdescribable feeling of refreshing and extraordinary plea- 
if the magnet attracted the right hand, and was not too 


i 


ession of 


ie, bemy 
sure, ariict larly 
strong. 

* He did not, however, verify Thilorter’s observation, that nervous patients can 
convert needics mto magnets ; and he considers, in fact, the attraction of the 
hand by the magnet to be of a totally different nature from that between iron 
uid the magnet This opmion we shall see verified further on. 

* We have had no instance hitherto of the form or arrangement of the mole- 
cules of a bedy rendering it capable of exerting force on other bodies at a dis- 
tance ; bat Reichenbach, by a series of « xpormments on magnetic water—that 
is. water over which a magnet had been several times passcd—was led to suppose 
that other bodies could, in all probability, be also rendcred magnetic. This he 
lesser degree but he also observed 
ihat many substances, which were never m contact with a magnet, affected the 
thd by extending his« xperments, he arrived at the law that amorphous 
ower sunilar to that possessed by ihe magnet, but that crys- 

ls are capable of producing all the phenomena resulting from the action of a 
nagnet on cataleptic patients. ‘This is true, however, only of single perfect 
ind net of an agulomeration of crystals, such as lump sugar. Thus, 
prism of rock crystal, placed in the hand of a nervous pa- 
rs so as to make them grasp the crystal involuntarily, and 


soon found to be the case in a greater ox 
erves 
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crystals, 
for mstance, a large pr 
tient, affects the hinge 
shut the fist 

‘ This power is not equally distributed over every part of the surface of the 
found toconcentrate itself in two pemts or poles corresponding to 
the principal axes of the crystal. Both poles were found to act similarly ; but 
one was venerally somewhat stronger than the other, with the exception that one 
gave out a cool, and the other a lukewarm gentle aura.’ 
| Notwithstanding the apparaut resemblance of the magnetic power in crystals 
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to ordinary magnetism, Reichenbach satisfied hunself that there is dillerence 


he found that crystals do not attract iron filings, or allect the compas 
or needle. It appears that the ordinary magnetic power is of two kinds , one 
of which is this peculiar power resident in crystals, and in the living body. The 
learned chemist also found that a charge of this power can be communicated to 
bodies, as is the case with a charge of electricity. + The readiness with which 
the situation of the poles could be detected by those sensible to their influence, 
was striking. Many of the patients could detect all the ores. even mi the most 
complicated crystalline forms, with unerring accuracy, by their elects on them , 
as of course it is unnecessary to observe they could have no knowledge of cry 
tallography. By extending his experiments, he soon discovered that the poles 
of a crystal gave out light exactly as the magnet does. Miss Sturman deserib- 
ed it as a tulip-formed flame, blue at the base, passing into perfect white at the 
top, with scattered rays, or stripes of a reddish colour, passing upwards from the 
blue towards the white. The fiame scintillated and flickered, and threw on the 
support on which the crystal rested, for a space of about eighteen inches all 
around, a certain degree of brightness. Miss Reichel! describes the flame sini 
larly ; but, in addition, she saw a peculiar star-like light in the interior of th: 
crystal, which evidently resulted from reflection, produced by the structure ot 
the mineral. It may be necessary to remark, that, in order to observe these 
— the room must be perfectly dark, and the erystal very lar not 

at least than eight inches thick, and proportionately long. Suviller crystals 
will, however, answer with exceedingly sensitive persons 

* The curious results produced on cataleptic patients, which we have already 
mentioned, excited some attention in the last century, and it was soon jound thas 
similar results could be produced without a magnet, by the hand alone. ft was 
impossible, from the then state of physical science, to show ihe comiesion be- 
tween these phenomena and the ordinary physical ones of the magnet ; and the 
subject was therefore passed over by philosophers, and gradually grew ito 
disrepute, principally from the use made of it by mountcbanks, and trom the 
unsuitable name—animal magnetism—which it received. From the simular ty 
of some of the phenomena observed by Keichenbach with those descrbed by 
the elder magnetisers, he was led to think they might be the results of the sam 
cause. 
$ a magnet affects the human body, he thought that the magnetism of the 
earth cannot be without some influence of a similar Kind ; and im this he was 
not mistaken ; for he found that, of all positious in whieh a nervous myalid can 
lie or sit, the best is in the magnetic meridian, with the head towards the north 
the opposite direction is not quite so good ; but the worst possible it right 

es to the magnetic meridian, with the head towards the west. He found that 
patients placed in the same position slept better at night, sutlercd loss trom head 
aches, and in general found themselves much better; while, with the head to 
wards the west, the same patients suffered greatly , their pulse mereiscd in im 
quency, hectic fever often resulted, and catalepsy was sometiines occwiwnce . 
but the moment the patient was restored to the first position, all (iese symipton 
ceased, and were in general replaced by an agreeable feeling of wellbemg. tn 
some of the cases which were tried, the most extraordinary cilects wore produc 
ed on the patient by this change of position ; and he hence concluded tat ie 
various and contradictory effects which have been attributed to thy application 
of electricity and magnetism to the cure of diseases, have arisen from the neg 
lect of the influence exerted by the magnetism of the earth ou the paticnts , and 
to the same cause he also attributes the little suecess which has hitherto attend 
ed the treatment of nervous diseases. 

‘ In extending his experiments, he found that soft iron, which loses sts um 
netism when removed from the inductive power of a Inagnet, dees not lose the 
power of acting on the nerves ; and he hence concludes that magneton, pro 
perly so called, is perfectly distinct from this new power, as we have already 
seen in other instances, when speaking of the crystal. We have alse mention 


ed that bodies placed in contact with a erystal or magnet, such as water, & 
became possessed of the same power of affecting the nerves as those bodies 
and could be distinguished from portions of the same substances not maguctiocd 


But we have now to learn that the saime properties can be communicated bo the 
human body ; or, in other words, that a manu rubbed, or in mere contact with 
« magnet or crystal, is capable of producing the same eflect on the nerves as 
those bodies ; nay more, that a man has these properties even when he has not 
touched a mvgnet or crystal ; in fact, that we are a source ot this peculiar pow 

er ourselves. It is unnecessary to give here the modein which he arrived at 
this remarkable conclusion, as the expermmentsure all sunilar to those 
with the t and erystal—a man being merely substituted for these latter 

Like them, the hand produces an aura, attracts the links of cataleptic patients, 
and communicates acharge to other bodies which, asin the case of the magnet 
and crystal, disappears aga in in a short time ; and is capable of passing througt 

all bodies, is little influenced by the magnetism of the earth, and like them, is 
polar, the principal axis being across the body, the ends of the tingers beuis the 

poles. The head and genitals very likely foria secondary poles 

‘ But the most extraordinary part of the whole ivestigauon is, that the tops 
of the fingers of healthy men continually give off tufts of light, just as the pole 
of crystals, while those of women give oi! none, or at most merely appear slight 
ly luminous! The patients who were able to observe these phenomena, desert 
ed the flaine as being from one to four mches long, according as they were taiore 
or less sensitive, and of au extremely beautiful appearance. 

Baron Reichenbach has also attained what he considers as conclusive evidence 
that magnetism exists in the sun’s light. All bodies exposed for a tine to sun 
light, retain a magnetic light for some time after 
so curious, that we shal! give it here -—To a piece of thick copper ware, abou 
thirty feet long, he fastened a piece of sheet copper, about nine inches square 
The end of this wire was placed in the patient's hand, and the plate exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun outside the window : this was seareely douse, when an 
exclamation of intense pleasure was heard trom the patient: she ustantly felt 
the uliar sensation of warimth, which gradually spre ad from ber arm to her 
ol But, in addition to this, she deseribed another and hitherto totally-un 
known sensation ; namely, a feeling of extreme wellbeing, as the patient said, 
similar to the sensation produced by 4 gentle May breeze. It flowed from the 
end of the wire to the arm, and spread itself over the whole bedy, producing a 
sensation of coolness ; the patient feeling atthe seine tune strengthened and 
refreshed. In some of his experiments, Reichenbach substituted various bodies, 
and them a man, for the plate of copper, and still obiaued the same ree, 
sults.’ t is extremely curious, the yellow part of the ray of liylt produces 
the agreeable and refreshing feeling, while the violet part causes the disagreeable 
feeling sometimes experienced from the action of the magnet, and this violet 

we know to be that at which the greatest chemical action takes place. In 
heat, friction, and artificial light, the baron found various modifications of the 


pame ising effects. 


* One of his « xperunents ts 


It appears that, ‘in every case of chemical action, even where it con-)| 


sists in nothing more than the combination of water of crystallisation, with a 
salt or mere solution of a body in some solvent, this power ts set free.’ « Ifwe 
recollect,” says our journalist, * how manifold are the circumstances under which 
chenueal action takes place on the earth, we will be able to see what an inex- 
haustible source of this power there must be. In the animal body, there is a 
series of such changes coutinually going on ; we eat food, it is digested in the 
stomach, and converted mto blood, which is again further changed into muscle, 
fat, Ae. and (hese in turn are again decomposed, to yield fuel for animal heat 
and motive power. "This eontimval chemical action is, therefore, the generator 
of the peculiar force which we tind developed inman, as in the magnet and crys- 
tal. Got not only does the chemeal action gomg on in the living body generate 
thus power, but the decomposition which ensues ummediately afterdeath is also 
{Leichenbach, on gomg into churchyards on dark nights 
with some of his patients, discovered that graves were always covered with a 
fund phosphorescent glow, about six or eight inches high ; and in one case Miss 
Reichel saw it four feet in height in a graveyard in Vienna, where a large num- 
berof persons were daily buried. When she walked through this graveyard, the 
huht reached up to her neck, and the whole place appeared covered with dense 
misty lununous fog. ‘This, the baron conceives, explains in a very satisfactory 
manner the appearance of light and ghosts, &c. which have been from time to 
lume observed over graves.” 

After thus discovering several sources of the power, Reichenbach was led to 
the detection of it, in a certain measure, in all bodies whatever. From this 
lowed seme observations, the curious nature of which must be our apology for 
bor: o largely trom our contemporary. * Every one,’ said he, ‘ is aware 


an abundant source of it 


that there is a large number of persons upon whom certain substances have a 
cerban peculiar eficet, generally of a disagreeable kind, which sometimes appears 
to be absurd and mdiculous, and is often attributed to eccentricity ; thus there 
are some who cannot bear to touch fur, others who do not like to see feathers ; 
nay, some who cannot bear the look of butter. ‘The invariable nature of this 
fecling, and the similarity of circumstances attending its existence among the 
most different races, and in the most distant countries, led Keichenbach to ex- 
wand he found that these antipathes occurred, for the most part, 
tly healthy, but more or less sensitive, and that they in- 
crease in degree wccerding as persons suffer from nervousness, &e. ; and that, 
henee, there was evidently some connexion between these sensations and the 
eflects which he had in so many instances found to attend the action of magnetic 
crystals, and on similar persons 
* We have already seen that, m certain cases, the action of the crystal was 
ittended by a disagreeable tecling, whieh sometumes produced painful spasmodic 
uid that this property could be communicated to various 
leaties, Thoughiadilerent degrees ; and that it ts never totally absent from bodies 
viich form perteet crystals. On this subject we have, however, already said 
eoough and only remains to say a few words on the sensations of apparent 


amune it closer ; 


person ppare 
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difference of temperature, the disagreeable feeling, as it were of disgust, and 
the apparcot imechameal agutation of dartmy pams Usrough the body, sometimes 
nduce ssimilar substance 
* Some of these sensations were felt by healthy persons, but highly sensitive 
adivideals felt them all more or less strongly, according to the nature and extent 


of theur disease 

‘On making a number of experiments on the most different substances, he 
wrived at the conclusion that all amerphons bodies which do not possess the 
sonliar power resident inerystals, possess, m diflerent degrees, according to the 
mature ol the body, and with a great degree of constancy, the property of giving 


mse to chsageccable sensations, sometunes aecompamed by heat, and sometimes 

va feeling of cool In the crystal, we had a power depending on the state 

{ ager egution, or form > While m the case belore us, the nature of the substance 
the determining cause of some dynanuecal effect of another kind.’ 

Many curious observations remam, but our space is exhausted. Most readers 
will, we think, join us in wishing that the experiments of the Viennese philoso- 
pher should be repeated, and subjected to every imagmable test ; as, in the first 
place, they seem worthy of this pams ; and, in the second, it ts impossible to 
recenve such extraordinary matters mto the book of scrence without the strongest 


of attainable proofs. it would now, we think, be wrong to treat such things 
with the wnditlerence of mere meredulity, [tts far from lkely that so many 
persons as have testified to peculiar effects of a zoo-magnetic nature, should 
have been entirely uustaken, or altogether possessed by a spirit of deception. 
Nor ts there any improbability that we are tending towards the discovery of 
some new form of the unpouderables, ia which the human organisation is strange- 
ly concerned, and wluch therefore promises to possess medicative power. Where 
a prospect hadowy, holds cut so much te imptation, men wall venture 
to follow ut, and surely were well for a few genuine men of science to go into 
inquiry, enly to prevent the multitudes of the unlearned irom breaking their 
It sometimes appears to us as i the spirit of meredulity over 
reached itself ; and perhaps there is an instance here. Forty-six years ago, 
many cures by maunet illed + metallic traetors,’ were announced : they were 
suddenly quashed by two physicians, who sunilated the appleations, by using 
bits of wood and iron disguised us tractors instead. What, however, if it should 
rove that the cures were real cures in both cases, only produced by a cause 
different from the tractors, and whieh resided in the bodies of the operators, and 
connected with an earnest exertion of the will in boih cases! Things as strange 


. however 


heads upon it 


mive happened 
LOUISE DE LORRAINE, 
A TALE FROM HISTORY. 

On the Sth April 1943, at Nomein, ina Gothic chateau on the banks of 
the Seine, was born the Princess Louise, daughter of Marguerite d’Egmond, 
the tirst wile of Nicholas, Due de Mercceeur and comte de Vaudemont. At 
the birth of this child there was no prince in the eldest branch of the house 
of Lorraine. Nicholas anxiously desired a son; therefore the little girl was 
received more With resignation than pleasure. She was not baptised with 
the potap due to her rank, at the cathedral of Naney, where her cousin the 
Due Charies de Lorraine then ruled, but received the baptismal rite at the 
little chapel of Nemein: her sponsers were the bishop of Toul and the 
Contesse Louise de Sulius, whose name Was given to her, 

‘The little Louise was scarcely (wo yeais old when Madame de Champy, 
her governess, Oue day came to seek her, all in tears, and bore her to the 
couch of her dying mother, who had never recovered the birth of Louise. 
Tapers were burning at the foot of the bed, whilst a kneeling priest recited 
the prayers lor the dying, These prayers, repeated in asad and monotonous 
tone by the persons around, filled the poor child’s heart with terror, and she 
uttered loud cries. Her yoice seemed to restore the dying mother to life; 
the comtesse extended her arms, and Louise forgot her fear in embracing 


her parent, who unfastened from her own neck a string of pearls, to which 
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‘ Ifwe was suspended a sacred relic. “ May this guard thee, my child, as it has the partial obscurity thus obtained enabled the young princess tolook 
ler which rotected me,” said the dying motber, putting the necklace over the fair her. : 
an inex- golden curls of Louise ; “‘ and never, never part with it!” Then unable to“ Jeanne, Jeanne !” said she, “ come, that I may see thee.” But J < 
here is a speak more, she pressed her already cold lips to the forehead of Louise, and bid herself betind the curtains at the foot of the bed. “ Where art thouy 
i in the signed to madame de Champy to remove her quickly, lest the child should Jeanne’ Ab! it is ne longer night! How happy I am! [t is thou who 
muscle be witness to her death. hast cured me! Come, and let me thank thee: come, dear Jeanne! Art 
nal heat The Comte de Vaudemont loved his wife tenderly, and for a long time thou not happy also ” . 
enerator could not endure the sight of the infant whose birth had caused so grievous, “ Yes, lam very happy,” replied Jeanne, advancing to take the hand 
nd erys- aloss. Louise was entirely confided to her governess, whose attachment to which Louise extended to her. But the child, struck with sudden terror, 
senerate her pupil was increased in proportion to the father’s neglect. She was wholly ciied out, “ Oh Heaven! the comtesse !” and fell back almost insensible on 
ipvales engrossed with the care of Louise—in guarding her heelth, forming her mind Ler pillow, , 
& nights and implanting the germ of that fervent piety which so dsitingusihed the | “* No, no, itis thy mother,” said Jeanne of Savoy, bathing the wasted 
with a house of Lorraine. But this strong aflection, almost bordering on passion, arms of Louise with her warm tears. ‘‘ See what thou makest her suffer! 
we Miss rendered her often unjust to those who did not thus idolise her pupil. Mad. Awake, and console her!” " 
ye num- emoiselle de Montvert, under-governess to the young princess, addedto | The tones of her voice recalled to the child’s heart rll the care of this 
rard, the this by flattery, so that the excellent disposition of Louise alone saved her tender nurse, and her feers vanished. ‘* You do love me then?” said she. 
ib dense from being ruined by indulgence. She was answered by fond embraces. : 
destary The Comte de Vaudemont having no son, thought of a second tnarriage hus love and confidence were established between the kind 
oe te It was soon known that he had demanded the hand of Jeanne de Savoie, and her daughter. Louise, repenting her unjust prejudice against her, 
: sister of the Duc de Nemours. This intelligence greived the kind heart of promised her the affection and submission of a child. This promise, spring>—~ 
pled to Ma‘lame de Champy. ‘* The poor child will then have a stepmother,” cried) ing from gratitude, was easily fulfilled, for the comtesse became the best of « 
me this she. “ Ah! Heaven have mercy on her !” and without considering the ef- \mothers tothe young princess. 
zy for fect of her words on a girl four years old, she repeated them continually: | Louise de Lorraine grew up a lovely girl ; and her step-mother conduet- 
th and when the child questioned her on this fearful misfortune, she replied ed her to the court of the Due Charles, to be placed with the Duchess 
ape that it was meet to submit to the wil! of Heaven. So the fears of the prin- Claude, daughter of Henry IL. and Catherine de Medicis. There Jeanne of 
3 cess were lulled. ‘Savoy applied herself in developing all the good and amiable qualities of 
_— “* What is a stepmother ?” said she one day to Mademoiselle de Montvert. Louise, and in giving her that refinement and grace of manner which the 
, h _ “It is a monster who brings ruin on families,” answered the under-go- Duchesse Claude had introduced from France into the court of Lorraine. 
anes 5 verness. But the princess was called soon to deplore the loss of this second mo- 
of this “Ah!” cried Louise in terror, “ it is then a woman who beats little chil- ther, so worthly beloved. The comte married again. His third choice 
ng the dren >” was Catherine de Lorraine, daughter of the Duc d’Aomale; a haughty and 
to ex- “* Too often so,” replied Mademoiselle de Montvert ; but then repenting jealous woman, hating Louise on account of her great beauty. The life of 
t part, having so said, she tried to weaken the effect of her expressions by adding the princess was now as bitter as it had before been sweet. Each day she 
hey in- that all step-mothers were not cruel—that some were very kind to their received tresh ankindness from her step-mother; and, to obtain a few 
| that, husband’s children. But the impression was made ; and on the marriage hours’ peace, she asked permission of her father to go ona weekly pilgrim. 
ud the day, when the Comte de Vaudemont desired Louise to embrace her second age to the shriue of San Nicolas. History tells us that she went thither 
gnetic mother, the child fled away weeping, and nothing could induce her to re- dressed as a peasant girl, accompanied by her maids of honour, a gentle- 
ceive the caresses of her step-mother. ‘Troubled at this estrangement, yet| man, and a lacquey: giving away in alms the twenty-five crowns she re- 
1 was considering it natural, the comtesse took the part of Louise, and opposed. ceived as her monthly allowance, 
modic her being sent to aconvent, as the Comte de Vaudemont had angrily de-| One evening, returning much wearied, she was about to retire to rest, 
arlous cided. although it was still early. Catherine de Lorraine entered her 
bodies Two years passed, and still the dislike of Louise to her step-mother re- saying ironically, * What, mademoiselle! are you avout to retire at this 
, said / mained unconquered. This sentiment, first roused by the lamentations ot |hour, and steal away from the admiration which awaits you always? Are 
varent Madame de Champy, bad become invincible; and the comtesse, despair- you not the star of the court of Lorraine, and can we receive king here 
,» and ing of winning the love of Louise, saw her no more, except at family so- without showing him the fairest thing we possess?” 
times lemnities. “ Pardon me, madame ; I do not understand you,” said Louise, 

At the age of seven, the princess was seized with small-pox, and was in| ‘* What! do you not know that the young king was to pass here on his 
sitive the greatest danger. She was immediately sent to the chateau of Nomein ‘way to be crowned at Warsaw; that he is arrived, but will depart to-mor- 
xtent Madame de Champy shut herself up with the sick child, quitted her nei- mow; and that the Duc Charles wishes to give a festival to-night in hie 

ther night nor day, and became so distracted with grief When the physicians honour, and to show hin all that is most worthy of notice at court 2” 
s, he declared the crisis had arrived, that she was borne fainting to her chamber, ‘ { think, madame, that 1 may d spense with this honour.” 
s the where she was confined for some time with fever and delirium. Made- | “ No, no,” replied the comtesse; ‘* your father commands you to dress 
‘o the moiselle de Montvert had left the chateau through fear at the first symptoms yourself immediately, and to follow me.” 
ving of the disease. Who was there to care for and watch over the poor little This imperious command was obeyed. Louise retired, and soon appear- 
times princess ? ved in a court dress, simple but elegant, which showed to perfection her no- 
state The malady affected her eyes; for four days she was unable to open jble aud graceful figure. Without ornament, she appeared most lovely. As 
tance them ; but when reason returned, she called her ‘dear kind triend,” sa,soon as the young prince saw her, be stood mute with admiration. None 
bonne amie, for so she entitled Madame de Chainpy. jof the young beauties with which Catherine de Medicis loved to surround 
aders ** Why is she not here 7” said the child sobbing. her son, had given him the least idea of a creature so perfectly lovely. 
loso- i“ Because she is very ill herself,’ said a sweet affectionate voice, “aud she Too much struck to do more than politely greet her, Henri placed himself 
first needs repose. But I am here to tend you as carefully as she, my dearchild. by his sister, the Duchesse Claude, and overwhelmed her with questions 
» to Do not disquiet yourself, but drink this ; it was she who desired me to in- about her beautiful cousin. The duchesse answered that Louise was as 
west treat you to obey me.” This request was spoken in so Winning a tone that, good as she was lovely ; citing, as a proof of her gentleness, her constant 
ngs in spite of her repugnance, Louise swallowed the potion which touched submission te the unkindness of her stepmother. Henri uttered some words 
nany her lips. wf indignetion, and treated the Comte de Vaudemont and his wife with 
ould ‘“* Who then are you ?” asked she. marked coldness. 
tion. “ A new nurse, who will replace your governess until she recovers.” The king's journey was precisely fixed ; and to retard it a day, or to alter 
. of “Ah! you will not remain with me all night, as she did ?” a stage, was to expose it to numberless inconveniences, In spite of the re- 
nge- “ Yes, my child, 1 will stay with you night and day until you are streng presentations of his attendants, Henri determined to stay one more day at 
nl and well, and then we will try to amuse you. You will love mea little Nancy, “ He wished,” said he, “to spend a little more time with his 
aa then, will you not ?” ; sister; and then it was so sad to quit la belle France, even to,gain acrown !” 
a * Yes, yes,” answered Louise, seeking with her burning hand that of the’) Hunting, feasting, and danciug, occupied the second day. Never had 
= —s who spoke. ‘I see now that it is ma bonne amie who sent you. the prince ap eared to more advantage: his grace, his elegance, his noble 
on ou love little children? you are not a stepmother 7” countenance, charmed every one. All thought it unfortunate that a prince 
a The hand which Louise held was drawn slowly away; a long silence en-, so winning and agreeable should leave France to reign in Poland; and 
= sued. ‘* What is your name ?” asked the sick girl. ''Louise felt the same The departure of the young king left her to her ac- 
“i « Jeanne,” was the reply. customed sadness. The jealously of her step-mother, excited by the bril- 
aid “ Weil, then, Jeanne, do you know ary pretty stories, such as Madame de |iant success of the princess, invented all sorts of stratagems to ruin her in 
jul Champy tells me, where there are handsome knights of Lorraine, and tour- the estimation of the Comte de Vaudemont. Unjustly treated by her father, 
_ neys, and hermits ?” persecuted by her step-mother, the courage of Louise grew fainter and faint- 
and * Certainly I know some very interesting ones, which will send youto er, and she resolved to enter a cloister. 
nee sleep as soon as hers.” She began, and in a short time Louise slept; and The death of Charles IX. called the young king ot Poland to the throne 
this quiet slumber dispelled her fever. ‘Two days after, she was considered of France. The whole nation rejoiced at this event; for the remembrance 
out of danger, but the effect of the disease on her face was dreaded. ‘The! of the victories of Jarnac and Monteoutour, gained by Henri at the age of 
physicians declared that she would be disfigured if she touched the spots eighteen, proved his valor: his generosity was well known ; anda brave and 
which covered her features, and proposed to fasten her hands. The idea of | generous king is so beloved in France ! 
of being so restrained made the littie invalid desperate ; but her new nurse One morning, while still sleeping, the Princess Louise was roused by the 
nd, engaged to watch her so carefully, as to prevent her touching her face. opening of her door. It was the Comtesse de Vaudemont. Louise doubt- 
At Louise wished to embrace her; andJeanne feared not to take the grateful ‘ed not but that she came to reproach her, and excused herself for net hav- 
196 child in her arms, nor to remain day and night, her eyes fixed on the Little ing waited on her morning toilet. ‘ 
vas sufferer. Invalids are often capricious and wilful. Louise, disliking the “It is | who ought to attend yours, Madame la Princesse,” replied the 
ith camphor odour of a lotion with which her eyes were bathed, retused to have |comtesse with deference, ** and to ask your pardon for not having shown 
he itapplied. Neither intreaties nor declarations that she would always remain you proper respect. You are the queen of France: you are promised to the 
he blind could move her ; and the physician departed, saying, “ If she will not king im marriage: I hasten to tell you the news. But you are good and 
he be saved from blindness, I can do no more.” generous, Oh then, forget my errors, and refuse not to my children, your 
“Who is weeping there ?” asked Louise. brothers, your august protection—for their sakes, pardon their mother !” 
Vs x. is I,” said Jeanne. ‘ How'can | but be troubled, since you will be | The princess believed herself still dreaming; but it was on- dream. 
he blind through your own fault ?” Henri Ll., charmed by the beauty of the Princess Louise, and still more 
e. “ Well, then, do not weep,” aawered Louise in a softened voice ; **come by her noble character, preferred her to the loftiest alliances in Europe. 
ed and bathe my eyes, I will do all you wish; only do not weep.” Searcely recovered from her astonishineat, the princess prepared to re- 
13 Jeanne tovk the liquid and bathed the child’s eyes, praising her for her ceive those of the court of Lorraine W hose rank permitted them to pay 
1e docility. ‘ ; their congratulations, Then she was conducted to mass as queen of France, 
e; “Oh,” cried Louise with delirious joy, “I can see! I can see clearly!” As she entered the chapel, her eyes tell on the Comtesse de Vaudement, 
ig In truth her eyelids had half-opened, but the broad daylight caused them who was weeping. : ’ 
“Embrace me,” cried Louise. “ It is said that, when on a throne, one 


to shut quickly again. 


Jeanne rushed to the window, drew close the thick damask curtains, page one’s friends 


as for me, | willonly forget my enemies,” 


j 3 house during the day, or found some pretext for staying there openly.” other closets on 
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GERMAN CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Illing w buy fish for the next day. The children also went out to play in the gar- 
Second Notice. ] ''den with their companions, and George Wachs was left alone wit the shoema- 
As we have said, it is difficult to give an adequate idea of the interest that ker in the workshop. Wachs asserted that he would have gone away with the 
belongs to this work of Feuerbach, by sample—because the interest follows the wife, had not the shoemaker detained him, saying, ‘Stop a bit longer; you can- 
intricacy of the incidents and the gradual clearing up of the mystery by which not do much more to day, and I shall be dull all by myself.” The wife was ve- 
they are surrounded. It is precisely where that interest is greatest, because of ry unwilling to leave the stranger alone with her husband. At Solling, she told 
pra aes ~~ complication and mystery, that it is least possible to convey it by) Mary Z—— that + Schneeweisser’s apprentice had already been three hours at 
idgment. It is on these grounds of choice, only, that we select for our rea-)‘her house ; that the young man was drunk, and that she disliked his way of talk- 
ders some accounts of a series of murders,—committed under the impulse of a! ing, which was so strange that it made her laugh at one moment and frightened 
sudden temptation suggesting the first, and the instinct of concealment enjoining jher the next.’ A fortnight before this, Wachs had been at the shoemaker’s on 
the others—in the case of George Wachs :— la Sunday morning to have his boots mended, and she now said to Mary Wierers, 
‘« About two miles beyond Vilsbiburg, in the district of the Isar, on an emin- ‘That fellow is at my house whom I dislike for coming during church time—I 
ence at two hundred paces from several mills, stands a solitary cottage called) cannot bear hin.’ ‘This foreboding was soon terribly fulfilled on her husband, 

nhauschen. This belonged to a poor honest shoemaker of about) her children, and herself.” 

forty-two years of age, named James Huber, who lived there with his wife ‘There is something highly dramatic, yet wearing the unmistakable evidence 
Elizabeth and his three children—Catherine, a gir! of nine; Michael, a boy of of perfect truth, in the aceount given by the eriminal of the parley between his 
three ; anda baby of two months old. One half of the cottage, with a separate conscience and the temptation which assailed it. Feuerbach himself would 
entrance, was let to a day-labourer called Maier, and his family. Maier returned searcely have described the insinuation and progress of the argument better :— 
from his day’s labour with his wife at about half-past six in the evening of Maun- “*« When the woman was gone’—these are the criminal’s own words,— we 
day ay, 8th of April, 1819, and was surprised at the unusual quiet of his talked over a variety of indifferent matter, and for a long while no evil thought 
neighbour’s cottage ; none of the shoemaker’s family was to be seen or heard. crossed my mind, although the watch was hangimg before my eyes the whole 
Maier’s sister-in-law, Maria Wieser, who had stayed at home all day, had seen time. All at once it struck me how beautiful the wateh was. | took it from 
the shoemaker’s wife leave her house at about three and return home at six: she ‘the wall, exammed it closely, epened it, and asked the shoemaker how much it 
had heard her knock at the door and laugh aloud when it was opened vo her, as had cost. He told me that, witha silver chain and seal, the watch had cost 
if she was astonished at finding the door locked so early in the day, or as if some ‘fourteen florins, but that the cham was up stairs, in the cupboard, as he only 
unexpected guest had advanced to meet her as she crossed the threshold. Since wore 1t on holidays, when | should be able to see it. L remarked that I had a 
that time Maria Wieser had seen nothing of the shoemaker’s family. On the mind to buy them, if | could ever get together enough money, and he appeared 
following morning, too, the Hubers gave no token of their existence * no smoke quite willing tosell them. | could not get the wateh out of my head: I walked 
> came out of their chimney, the house-hoor remained closed ; nothing stirred up and down the room with my eyes fixed upon it, and the thought struck me 
within, and continued knocking and calling produced no effect. At length, the that | would run off with it as soonas the shoemaker had left the room. But 
bere ae Catherine, with her face bloody and distigured, looked out of the upper he never stirred trom his seat, and continued hard at work upon the upper lea- 
l , but was too much frightened to come down. After many eurmest en- ther ofa pairof shoes. ‘The sesire for the watch grew upon me every moment, 
treaties she at length opened the house-door. The first object that met the and as f walked up and down the room, | turned over in my own mind how I 
ag of those who entered was the corpse of Elizabeth Huber bathed in blood. could get possession of it; and as the shoemaker still sat at his work, it sud- 
' body of little Michael was next found rolled up like a hedge-hog between denly came across me—suppose | were to kill him! There lay the hammer: 
"% the lowest step of the stairs which led to the upper floor and a chest near them. || took it up before the shoemaker's face and pretended to play with it; but I 
, The shoemaker’s large iron hammer lay on the floor of the workshop, whieh) did not lit lim directly, because | kept thinking to myself that [ ought not to 
was covered with blocd, more especially all round the bench, which was upset; kill him. I walked up and down behind his back for some minutes with the 
on the floor of the bed-room, near the bed, Huber was found lying dead, with hammer in my hand, but still in doubt. ‘Then my longing after the watch 
t his face towards the ground. ©n the bed, near its father’s dead body, the in- gamed the upper hand, and | said to myself, Now is the time, otherwise the 
fant slept unhurt, though half-starved with cold. All the bodies were in them wie will be here too! And just as the shoemaker was most busily at work, I 
usual dresses, and the shoemaker had on his leathern apron. As there was no) raised the hammer and struck hum with it as hard as | could on the left temple ; 
traces of violence on the outside of the house which might lead to the supposi- he fell from his seat covered with blood, and never moved or uttered a sound. 
tion of housebreakers, the first impression was that the tarily might have done) |! telt sure that | could kill lim with one blow. | should think that a quarter of 
the deed themselves ; but the overturned stool, round which was 4 pool of blood, an hour must have clapsed wlule | went up and down the room thinking how I 
and the awl drawn half through some leather which lay upon the table—these could get the wateh. at length | struck the blow, and this was my last and 
and several other circumstances clearly proved that the shoemaker must have worst thought [t must have been im an unlucky hour that the desire for the 
been struck down suddenly while seated at his work, and afterwards dragged!|watch took so strong ahold of me. [had never thought about it before: nor 
' into the bed-room ; besides the appearance of the upper rooms proved that a should | have entered the shoemaker’s house, but for my torn boot. As soon 


robbery had been committed there. Several chests had beea broken open with #s the shoemaker was down, [ put the watch into my pocket and went up stairs to 
The key was in the door of the closet in the upper bed- 


some sharp instrument, their contents tossed about in great disorder, and a lat- look for the chain. 


i. band and buckle, which was probably of silver, cut off the shoemaker’s hat.) room ; and as T thought that they were sure to keep their best things there, I 
The first glance, therefore, proved beyond doubt that this triple murder mnst looked in it for the chain, which f did not find; but there were two sheep skins 
% have been committed by one or more robbers, who had either stolen inte the whieh I took. Just as | was going down stairs with the sheep-skins, I saw two 


the landing: | therefore turned back and broke them open 
We cannot, for the reasons we have given, follow the writer amid the indi- with a hoe thinking that perhaps f should now find the chain which paren yo 
cations that fastened suspicion on George Wachs—an apprentice to a carpenter the wateh, [ turned everything over, but did not find the chain; however I did 
at Solling. It is sufficient to say that he was arrested,—and at once contessed! find six florins in half-tlorin pieces, thirty kreutzers, and a silver hat-buckle. In 
the crime. He was the son of a small farmer, of excellent character—at thus | the samme place also was a hat with a silver filigree buckle, whichI cut off, and 
time but nineteen years of age—and had been in various services, with a repu- put in iny poeket.” (He then enumerated all the articles which he had taken ; 
tation which, at first, had been gradually deteriorating. Little worse was the value of all he stole, including the watch, which had cost nine florins, 
suspected of him, however, than habits of idleness and dissipation ; when, says amouated to about thirty three florims, or £2 15s.) He then proceeded :— M 
Feuerbach, he “ proved, by a deed of which no one imagined him capable, the chief object was still to lind the silver chain, and it was only during my seare 
truth of the old saying, that there is no propensity, even one apparently harm- forit that the other things fell inimy way, and that I took them. When I had 
less, which may not, when fostered by circumstances, grow into an irresistible got all these things, | returned to the workshop to take a piece of leather, and 
jon, and hurry a man into the commission of monstrous crimes’ — perceived that the shoemaker still breathed ; | therefore gave him a few more 
« With his master’s leave, Wachs leit home at eight o'clock in the morning, blows on the temple with the haiamer, aud then | thought that I had better re- 
of Maunday Thursday, the 8th of April, with the intention of making lis Laster jmove him into the bed-chamber, so that his wife might not see him immediately 
confession at Vilsbiburg. On his way he met Matthias Hinger!, a peasunt’s son, upon entering the house. | accordingly dragged him out of the shop into the 
who was going to the same village to fetch his watch, which he had left to be chamber near the bed” ” 
mended at a watchmaker’s, and which he wanted to wear during the approach- | George Wachis, says Peucrbach, had now attamed his object with the exeep- 


i ing Easter festivities. George Wachs having unexpectedly found an agreea- iuon of the missing cham :— 
q ble companion, thought that any other day in the week would do as well for} “There was nothing more to be got; but one cruue leads to another. In this 
confessing, and spent the greater part of the morning at Vilsbiburg, not in church, case Lac words of Macbeth proved but too true— 
i but in the public-houses, drinking beer and talking, cluefly about women and ‘Things bad begun, make strong themselves by ill. 
4 his own adventures. Hingerl showed him his watch, which he had fetched After dragging the murdered man mto the chamber, and fillmg his own pock- 


ah. rom the watc er; ar though George Wachs said nothing at the tune, ¢ts with leather enough to make a pair of boots, in addition to the other articles, 
h hmaker ; and although ¢ ge Wact d nothing at the t ts with leat I | f ddition to the other articl 

we may infer, from what subsequenly happened, that the sight of this enviable George Wachs was on the pout of leaving the house when the two children 

‘ possession painfully recalled to his recollection that, although he certanly had inet hum at the door on their return from play. ‘These children had seen him 

ii good clothes for the next Easter Sunday, he was still without a watch. At)jduring nearly halt the day, and knew lun, if they remained alive, he was be- 

" about noon they both went merrily towards home, but stopped by the way at ja jtrayed. ‘There could be noe doubt as to whiat his safety required : no choice was 

‘ village, where they drank three quarts more of beer, and then continued teu leit him; the thought and the deed was one. He seized the little boy, and 


re journey. George Wachs, who, as well as his companion, had drunk a good \dashed him upon the ground at the foot of the stairs with such violence that the 
sg deal deal, but not enough to aiiect his sense, was exceedingly merry and noisy death-rattie was in his throat ina moment. He thentlung Catherine with equal 

) ty sung and rolled his hat along before him, ran aiter it, and played all manner of violence under the stairs among @ massof wood and iron ; but the girl, after Tying 
a childish tricks. After accompanying Hingerl about two mules further, he took stunned tora short tune, got up agam and endeavoured to reach the inner room 

: i leave of him, and said that he was going to turn back, but did not say whither to seek protection trom her father. the murderer then took up the hammer from 
j he was going or what he wanted. Hiner! had, however, previously remarked the ground, struck the child with it about the tace and head, and again w 

# that Wachs walked lame, and on asking the reason, Wachs told him that he ler under the stairs among a heap ef old wood and iron, where she lay motion- 
Little Michael, however, still breathed. 


had cut his foot with a hatchet, and must have his boot mended betore [aster less, and he concluded her to be dead 

t% Sunday. With this object-only, so at least the accused declared on every ex- * When I saw, continued the murderer, ‘that | had thrown him with such vio- 
WJ amination, he turned back and went to the shoemaker’s house, which he reached jlenee that he could not survive, | gave hima few blows on the head with the 
at about three, and there he found the shoemaker’s wife and children, and some |hamrer to puthun out of musery. [then threw him between the steps and an 
girls fromthe neighbouring mull. Before long, James S—— came in and cui jold chest, so that they might not tind him directly.” 
the shoemaker’s hair, after which he went away again. |t was not till then that now over; bul, before he was weil aware of it, a bloody harvest had sprung up 
the shoemaker set to work upon Wachs’ boot ; Wachs meanwhile played with junder his hands trom the seeds he had sown. As soon as the children has 
the children, and took particular notice of little Michael, to whom he gave a shared their father’s fate, he again prepared for flight, but first looked out the of 
carnival-cake. After his boot had been mended, and he had stayed some time! |window to see whether any one was near who might observe him. Just then a 
with the shoemaker, he wished, according to his own account at least, to go||mandrove by in a cart, and he was foreed to wait until it was out of sight. At 
away at about four o’clock, and asked the shoemaker whether his clock was |last he thought he might eseape in safety ; but on putting his head out at the 
right! whereupon latter told hyn that it was too slow by a quarter of an hour, door to see if any one was near, he beheld the shoemaker’s wife returning from 
a tty, and d his wifert6 fetch hjm is silver watch from up stairs that h might)|Soiling: she had already turned off the road into her garden, and was only a 
wind it up. Atfter the watch to her husband, who wound it up, and few steps from the house, which he could not leave without running directly into 


bung it upon a vail in the wall beside hu, she ike house and went to Sol- hands, Lt was clear, then, that he must stay and murdex her too, as he had 


This second business was 


i 
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already murdered her husband and children. ‘ When I saw the woman coming,|lure. Thus, without any guilty thoughts or criminal intentions, George Wachs 
| said tommyesll, pe; [am lost, and must kill her too. So prepared by what he had seen, heard, and felt that morning, for temp- 
gut the door, seized the hammer, and held it with one hand hidden under my) tation which afterwards met him in the shoemaker’s house. An unhappy chance 
coat, while I opened the door with the other; the shoemaker’s wife entered) placed betore the eves of one whose thoughts and wishes had been on that very 
laughing, and said, Why, you have locked yourselves in! [I made no answer | morning directed towards a watch, just such another, and the tempter, op- 
As soon as she entered the room she turned towards 4 chest which stood near| portunity, stood by. ‘This second watch was not merely shown to him and then 
the entrance, and which | had left open after my search for the cham. | stood! returned to its case, but was hung against the wall, where it continued to excite 
behind her, nearest the door, and before she was aware of it 1 struck her such aj his desires ; he could not avoid seeimg it, and the longer he looked the more in- 
heavy blow with the hammer on the left temple, that she mstantly fell close to) viting did it appear. A silver chain and seal likewise belonged to this watch, 
the chest, and only cried in a low voice, Jesus, Marm! 1 saw that she could) which the shoemaker told hima were so fine that he only wore them on holidays. 
not recover, and gave her several more blows as she lay ou the floor, to put her! This watch, with its fine chai, was far better than that which he had coveted 
out of her misery. I then dragged her on one side towards the immer room, so) in lis companion's possession. To be the owner of such a treasure, to appear 
that people should not tread upon her as they entered the house. 1 then went) before the women thus adorned, to cutsune all hus companions, was indeed a 
into the inner room, threw a napkin full of eggs, which the woman had brought,| tempting vision for a vain lad of nineteen; and in this vision he indulged until 
behind the grate, and the hammer on the ground,—hastily took up the little baby.) liking became longing, and longing ungovernable passion. For a time his yet 
which was lying on the bench, and laid it upon the bed im the back room, for! undefined wishes hovered round their sbyect ; he took down the watch from the 
fear it should fall and be hurt. I then left the house in perfect security, locked! wall, examined it more closely, and talked of buymg it. But when the shoema- 
the front door, and went straight home to my master’s house, where I arrived at||ker agreed to sell him the watch, thus placing it at his disposal, fresh fuel was ad- 
about half-past six. The whole affair could not have lasted an hour It was) ded to the flames which burned within him. Nothing now intruded itself be- 
past five when I struck the shoemaker, and by six the wite was killed. If it tween tus desires and their object but the want of a small sum of money, which 
had not been for the watch-chain, | should not have got into all this trouble, and) he did not possess and could not hope soon to obtam. But was the most intense 
nobody would have been killed but the shoemaker. | never once thought of passion of his heart, the object on which his mind was fixed, and which he al- 
killing the wife and the cluldren.’”’ ready fancied his own, to be resigned for such a trifle? ‘The passions always 
These unexpected intrusions of the natural feelings into an atmosphere which! choose the shortest path. There hung the watch before his eves: he had but 
might have been supposed incapable of yielding them a moment's breath—these| to stretch out his arm and it was his: no one was there to prevent hun but the 
touches of commonplace tenderness in the midst of deeds the least savage of} shoemaker,—who must quit the room, or die. ‘Thus the choice lay between 
which makes the heart ache with pity—these sentimental inscriptions on the) |theft and murder; the former, indeed, rather than the latter, but he was equally 
shambles—are effects on which the painter of the passions dare not have ven- prepared for the one or the other, according to opportumty or circumstances.— 
tured in fiction, for their startling umprobability.—But an eye-witness was pres- [he most striking feature in this case is the fearful spectacle of a sudden pas- 
ent at the murder of the woman and that of the little boy, on whom the erimi- sion, which seized on his umagmation like a whirlwind, and hurried him on to 
nal had not reckoned. The daughter Catherine saw all that passed, after she! perdition. The blading, maddening influence of the passions was exhibited in 
was herself struck, from beneath the stairs where she lay; and deposed to the)/a remarkable manner in his conduct. All his thoughts, wishes, and actions, 
facts on the trial of the prisoner. That «+ That-bestand” was, in each case, of| considered as means for accomplishing his ends, were so foolish and senseless, 
course, forthcoming ; and the prisoner received sentence of death by the sword) that we might call them childish but for their extreme cruelty. He was so 
—which was executed. | completely wrapped up in the object of his desires as not to perceive objections 
Notwithstanding the length to which this article has already run, we are) |which could scarce escape the observation of an ordinary child. He first waited 
tempted to give the reader one example of Feuerbach’s manner in the analysis) for the momentary absence of the shoemaker in order to seize the watch and 
of motives and the extraction of the truth. So much of the charm and imterest) run off with it, which would have been much the same thing as to take it before 
of these narratives consists in the phychological comment, that our notice must) 'the very eyes of its owner: the theft would have been as certainly known inthe 
be incomplete without it. ‘The emiment jurist’s examination into the integrity first as in the latter case. But this youth was exactly like the stupid savage, 
of the confession which we have just quoted will furmsh an instance suited to) who, incapable of resisting a sudden unpulse, rans away with a string of beads 
our purpose. As we have observed, no example which we can offer will exhibit) before the very faces of the ship’s company, and hides behind « tree, where he 
the peculiar faculty in question in its most eminent exercise inasmuch as to rea-|/thinks luimself and his booty safe so long as he does not see those by whom he 
son upon facts, with the whole of theim before us, is 4 less subtle process than) jis seen. The murder which George Wachs planned m case the shoemaker did 
that of arriving at the facts themselves by the road of speculation ; because it 1s not leave the room, was quite as ill contrived. None but a man blinded by 
far easier, with the game found, to follow back upon the trail which led to it—, passion could avoid seemg that detection was as certain asthe murder was easy. 
marked as the whole line is by the notches and footsteps of the pursuer in lus He was well kuown to the family, and indeed to the whole neighbourhood : the 
progress, in addition to those of the pursued,—than to trace it out from the be-| muller’s lad James had met him at the house, and the shoemaker's wife and 
ginning, by the few and imperfect indications which the hider from the law has} children had left hun alone with his victim, and must therefore, innmediately on 
taken all the pains he could to obliterate behind him. ‘he quality, not degree, discovering the murder, have tixed upon him as the murderer. Nothing but the 
of the art,—the fashion rather than the power, of the instrument—is exhibited) most reckless and blind rapacity, incapable of forethought and reflection, would 
in the following extract -— have perceived the mere physical possibility of the deed and overlooked its real 
« The truth of his assertion that he entered the shoemaker’s shop without any||impracticalulity, and the certamty of immediate detection.—A strange contrast 
criminal intention, and that it was not until the watch was so temptingly extub- to the heat of lus desires is presented by the coolness and presence of mind with 
ited before his eyes that the idea of murder entered his mind, seems somewiat) which this youth of nueteen, who probably found hunself for the first time ex- 
doubtful. It certainly looks suspicious that the same man should have mur-) posed to such temptation, conceived, determined on, and performed so frightful 
dered another for the sake of his watch at five in the afternoon, who on the|/# deed. No sooner had it occurred to him to take advantage of the shoemaker's 
morning of the same day feasted his eyes on a watch in his comrade’s possession. absence, in order to obtain possession of the watch, or should he not leave the 
And asit appears by the indictment that he had seen the shoemaker's silver, room, to murder him, than he was fully prepared with a plan which cost him not 
watch hanging in his workshop a fortnight before, it seems natural to conclude||4 pang to conceive and determine.” 
that the desire of possessing it was then excited, and subsequently much increas-|| In conclusion, we may observe that the translated narratives are abridged to 
ed by the sight of his comrade’s watch. By this presumption we may also) little more than half their ongimal length ; that the ongmai work of Feuerbach 
easily account for his suddenly turning back on the road from Vilsbiburg, lus! contains 1,300 closely-prited pages ;—and that Lady Duff Gordon's pen may, 
unusually long stay at the shoemaker’s house, and, lastly, for his wild looks and|)we think, be pleasantly engaged on a second volume of extract from its contents. 
his strange way of talking. ‘These conjectures, however, lose ail their weight 
on closer examination, From first to last the cruminal never scems to have act-| MAHOMETAN LEGENDS. 


ed upon any predetermmed plan, but merely to have obeyed the inspiration Biblical I 
AN, AN Tatmep: or, Biblical Legends of 


the moment, and to have yielded to the temptation of an opportunity created M led 
the coincidence of several accidental circumstances. It is impossible to calcu-||  tussulimaus, compiled from Arabic Sources and compared with Jewish ‘Tra- 
ditions. By Dr. G. Weil. Pp. 231. London, Longmans. 


late chances, and least of ail a chance made up of a variety of accidents. Who-|| 
ever lays a scheme for a predetermined object, if he be not less than half-witted, Among the Curiosities of Literature this volume may assuredly take its place. 
will found it upon circumstances more or less within his control, and not upon) It is translated from the German of the learned librarian of the University of 
events entirely beyond it, and inerely dependent upon chance. ‘The shoema- Heidelberg, and reveals a mass of legendary matter, not only new to general 
ker’s cottage, though lonely, was no hermut’s cell. One half of it was inhabited) readers, but, we presume, to those who may be familiar with Hebrew and Ara- 
by the day labourer’s family as well as by his own: the accused must also, M« productions of this grotesque and curious class. For ourselves, we confess 
have known that the shoemaker was likely to be visited by a number of cusiom-| We #8 give no farther mformation on the subyect than is communicated to us 
ers just before the Easter holidays. He could not have entertained the slight- by the introduction ; and therefore, having nothing to say that can add to the 
est expectation of finding Huber quite alone, or of remaining with hun tor hours, intelligence already untolded, we will not unitate a Monster Debate bo repeat- 
undisturbed by the presence of any third person. When he entered Huber’s| 4g 4 Monster Review. 

workshop at about three in the afternoon, Le could by no means have guessed) | Phe seeds of these myths are found in the Koran ; and the leading ideas are 
that the wife would go to a distant village, or that both the children would leave) Merely amplified into details of remarkable Oriental wildness and credulity. 
the house and stop out at play about an hour. A man who goes with deliberate) Mahomet's additions to the Old and New Test ts are ght out with all 
intention to murder is sure to determine beforehand in what manner and with)the iimaginativeness and superstition of Asia; and the whole mass presents a 
what instrument he will commit the crime. He does not trust to the chance S4gular mixture, not only of Hebrew and Christian accounts, but of the later 


talked about the ‘atch, the possession of which gave him double pleasure now, Where, as will appear by the citauons from the Midrash, are yet 
that it had been mended and was to go particularly well. In order to make his, t0 be seen. Many traditions respecting the prophets of the Old Testament are 
companion share his pleasure, Hingerl took the watch out of his pocket and al-, found in the Talmud, which was then already closed: so that there can be no 
lowed him to examine it, boasting of its excellence all the while. George, doubt that Mohamed heard them from Jews, to whom were known, either 
Wachs said nothing, but it was impossible that so vain 4 young man should not) by Seripture or tradjtion. For that these legends were the common property 
envy lus wore fortunate companion, and long ior Lhe possession of 4 sumilas both of Jews and Arabs cannot be presumed, as Mobamed commuu- 


that when he is on the spot iuck will provide him with a knife, a dagger, a pistol, Mahometan inventions which the Prophet originated m order to correct the falsi- 
a hammer, or some other mstrument of death. ‘lhe prisoner's statement that he) “ealions and corruptions which he alleged had taken place m Christianity, and ; 
went to the shoemaker’s house merely to get Ins boots mended was by no means called for his mission. In process of time, tradition shaped them into the strange 
aimere pretence. Matthias Hingerl, who accompanied him on his way to and) forms here « xhubited. The legends, Dr. Weal states, * oceupy a twofold place 
from Vilsbiburg, saw a hole in his boot, and heard him say that he must get 1)! \raluc literature. ‘The whole circle of the traditions, from Adam to Christ, 
mended before Easter. Thus his return to the shoemaker’s house had in it (contammyg as they do, in the view of Mussulmans, real and undisputed matters 
nothing suspicious We inay therefore accept his confession exactly as 0! fact, which are connected with the fate of all nations, forms the foundation 
he gave it: all the circumstances agree so well with each other, and form so} \°! the universal history of mankind ; while, on the other hand, they are especia!- f 
accurate a picture of the workings of his mind, that it would be next to impossi- ly made use of as the biography of the prophets who lived before Mahomed. It 
ble for a mere peasant to mivent a statement so pertec tly true to nature. ‘The; !s, therelore, luyhiy unportant to ascertam the ground from which the source of 
events of the forenoon had already filled his imagination with the idea of a watch.||these legends has sprung, and to shew the transformation which they underwent 
Hingerl had gone to Vilsbiburg on purpose to fetch home his watch from the ™ order to serve as the fulcrum for the propagation of the faith in Mahomed. 
watchmaker's, and George Wachs had to wait at the public house while his! Respecting the origin of these legends, it will appear trom what has been said 
transa ..d his business. Wachs he naturally) that, with the exception of that of Christ, it is to be found in Jewish 
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cated them to the Arabs as something new, and specially revealed to himself, | |\dwells in their inward parts, and will only be washed away by the potion which 
and inasmuch as the latter actually accused him of having received instruction |thou hast given them.’ On returning to the camp, Moses heard woful shriekings. 
from foreigners. Besides Warraka, who died soon after Mohamed’s first ap- Many of the Israelites, with ghastly faces and with bodies frightfully swollen, 
pearance as a prophet, we know of two other individuals, who were well versed cast themselves down before him, and cried, ‘Moses, help us! the golden calf is 
in the Jewish writings, and with whom he lived on intimate terms ; viz. Abd Al-| tearing our vitals ; we will repent, and die cheerfully, if Allah will but pardon 
lah Tbn Salam, a learned Jew, and Salman the Persian, who had long lived) our sin.’ Many repented really of their sins ; but from others only pain and the 
among Jews and Christians, and who before he became a Mussulman, was suc- fear ot death had extorted these expressions of repentance. Moses commanded 
cessively a Magian, Jew, and Christian. ‘The Monk Bahira, too, whom however, | |them, therefore, in the name of Allah to slay each other. Then there rose a 
ing to Arabic sources, he only met once, on his journey to Bozra, was a) darkness, like unto that which Allah had sent upon Pharaoh. ‘The innocent and 
baptised Jew. All these legends must have made a deep impression on a reli-| reclaimed hewed with the sword to the right and to the left, so that many slew 
ious disposition like that of Mohamed, and roused within him the conviction \their nearest kinsmen; but Allah gave their swords power over the guilty only. 
that at various times, when the depravity of the human race required it, God se- |Seventy thousand worshippers of idols had already fallen, whon Moses, moved 
lected some pious individuals to restore them once more to the path of truth and! |by the eries of women and children, implored God once more for merey.  In- 
. And thus it might come to pass that, having no other object than to jstantly the heavens grew clear, the sword rested, and the remaining sick were 

instruct his contemporaries in the nature of the Deity, and to promote their mo- healed. On the following day Moses read unto them the law, and admonished 
ral and spiritual improvement, he might desire to close the line of the prophets |them to obey scrupulously its prescriptions. But many of the people exclaimed, 
with himself. We shall not submit to such a code.’ ‘The laws especially obnoxious to them 

* Besides the Koran (he farther tells us) and the commentaries upon it, the were those which regulated the revenge of blood, and punished the pettiest theft 
following MSS. have been made use of for this little work:—1. ‘The book Cha- |with the loss of the hand. At that instant, Mount Sinai became vaulted over 
mis, by Husein Ibn Mohamed, Ibn Ahasur Addiarbekri (No. 279 of the Arabian ltheir heads, excluding the very light of heaven from them, and there cried a 
MSS. in the library of the Duke of Gotha), which, as the introduction to the) voice from the rocks, * Sons of Israel, Allah has redeemed you from Egypt mere- 
biography of Mohamed, contains many legends respecting the ancient prophets, ly to be the bearers of lus laws : if you refuse this burden, we shall fall in upon 
a Adam, Abraham, and Solomon. 2. The book Dsachirat Alulum wana- |you, and thus you shall be compelled to support a weightier mass until the day 
tidjal Alfuhum, (storehouse of wisdom and fruits of knowledge), by Almed Ibn) jof the resurrection.’ With one voice they then exclaimed, ‘ We are ready to 
Zem Alabidin Albekri (No. 285 of the above-mentioned MSS.), in which also|!submit to the law, and to accept it as the rule of our lives.’ When Moses had 
the ancient legends from Adam to Christ are prefixed to the History of Islam, \mstructed them fully in the law, and expounded what was pure and impure, 
and more especially the lives of Moses and Aaron minutely narrated. 3. A col- what li wful and what unlawful, he gave the signal to march for the conquest of 
lection of legends by aaonymous authors (No. 909 of the same collection). 4. |the promised land of Palestine.” 

The nds of the Prophets (Kissat Alanbija), by Muhammed Ibn Ahmed Ab} The first cham-armour is accounted for in a way which will astonish the Ar- 
kissai (No. 764 of the Arabic MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris).” ichwological Association : 

The nds are nine in number, and refer to, 1. Adam; 2. Enoch; 3. Noah; * Saul (it seems) was jealous of David, whom all Israel extolled as their great- 
4. Abraham ; 5. Joseph; 6. Moses and Aaron; 7. Samuel, Saul, and David ;\ est hero, and refused to give him his daughter, until he brought the heads of a 
8. Solomon ; and 9. John, Mary, and Christ. ‘They are all so singular that we hundred giants as the marriage-gift. But the greater David’s achievements 
hardly know how to report them ; but as they say it is good to begin with the! /were, the more rancorous grew the envy of Saul, so that he even sought treach- 

inning, we shall mention the creation of the human race after the fall : jerously to slay hun. David defeated all his plans: but he never revenged him- 
ve then made a covenant with the descendants of Adam. He touched self, and Saul’s hatred waxed greater by reason of this very magnanimity. One 
Adam’s back, and lo! the whole human family which shall be born to the end of) day he visited his daughter in David's absence, and threatened to put her to 
time issued forth from it, as small as ants, and ranged themselves right and left. death, unless she gave him a promise, and confirmed it by the most sacred oaths 
At the head of the former stood Mohamed with the prophets and the rest of the that she would deliver her husband unto him during the mght. When the latter 
faithful, whose radiant whiteness distinguished them from the sinners who were returned home, his wife met him m alarm, and related what had happened be- 
ing on Adam’s left, headed by Kabil (Cain). the murderer of his brother. tween her and her father. David said to her, + Be faithful to thy oath, and open 
Allah then acquainted the progenitor of man with the names and destinies of) the door of my chamber to thy father as soon as I shall be asleep. Allah will 
each individual ; and when it came to King David the prophet’s turn, to whom) protect me even im my sleep, and give me the means of rendering Saul’s sword 
was originally assigned a lifetime of only thirty years, Adam inquired, ‘ How harmless, even as Abraham's weapon was impotent against Ismael, who yielded 
many years are appointed to me!’ ‘One thousand,’ was the answer! ‘I will) his neck to the slaughter. He then went into his forge, and prepared a coat of 
renounce seventy if thou wilt add them to the life of David !" Allah consented ; |mail, which covered the whole upper part of his body from his neck downwards. 
but aware of Adam’s forgetfulness, directed this grant to be recorded on a parch-||This coat was as fine as a hair, and, clinging to him like silk, resisted every kind 
ment, which Gabriel Michael signed as witnesses. Allah then cried to the jof weapon; for David had been endowed, as a special favour from Allah, with 
assembled human family, ‘Confess that [ am the only Giod, and that Mohamed the power of melting iron without fire, and of fastionng it like wax for every 
is my .’ The hosts to the right made their confession immediately ; conceivable purpose, with no instrument but his hand. To him we are indebted 
but those to the left hesitated, some repeating but one half of Allah’s words, and) for the rmged coat of snail, for up to his time armour consisted of simple iron 
others remaining entirely silent. And Allah continued : ‘The disobedient and |plates.”’ 
i itegt shall suffer the pains of eternal fire, but the faithful shall be blessed|| The only other passage about David describes a balance of Justice somewhat 
in ise!’ ‘So be it !’ responded Adam: who shall call every man by name different from the allegorical scales of more modern days : 
in the day of the resurrection, and pronounce his sentence according us the ba-| ‘“ He had already nominated a kadhi, who was to adjust in his stead all disputes 
lance of justice shall decide. When the covenant was concluded, Allah once that might arse, when the angel Gabriel brought him an iron tube with a bell, 
more touched Adam’s back, and the whole human race returned to him.” and said: * Allah has beheld thy diffidence with pleasure, and therefore sends 

Adam and Eve settled in India, but «he went every year on a pilgrimage to) thee this tube and bell, by means of which it will be easy for thee to maintain 
Mecca, until he at last lost his original size,retaining a height of only sixty yards. ‘the law in Israel, and never to pronounce an unjust sentence. Suspend this tube 
This diminution of his stature, according to the tradition of the learned, was)\in thy hall of judgment, and hang the bell in the midst thereof: place the ac- 
caused by the excessive terror and grief which he experienced in consequence of||cuser on one side of it, and the accused on the other, and always pronounce 
the m of Abel.” |\judgment in favour of him who, on touching the tube, elicits a sound from the 

The following, which relates to the death of Abraham, will have peculiar in- bell. David was greatly delighted at this gift, by means of which he who was 
terest with persons of a certain age, and hair-dressers. We may state that in the right was sure to triumph; so that soon no one dared to commit any in- 
Ismael is pre-eminently exalted in all this portion of the work ; leaving whom, as,|justice, since he was certain to, be detected by the bell. One day, however, 
is described, lord of the Kaaba, Abraham returned to his other son Isaac m Pa- there came two men before the yadgment-seat, one of whom maintained that he 
lestine ; and “when the latter attained the age of manhood, Abraham's beard had given a pear! into the keeping of the other, who now refused to restore it. 
became grey, which astonished him not a little, since no man before him had) ‘The defendant, on the other hand, swore that he had already given it back. As 
ever turned grey. But Allah had performed this wonder that Abraham might usual, David compelled them both, one after the other, to touch the tube ; but 
be distingui from Isaac. For as he was a hundred years old when Saral: the bell uttered no sound, so that he did not know which of the two spoke the 
bore Isaac, the people of Palestine derided him, and doubted of Sarah's inno- truth, and was inclined to doubt the further virtue of the bell. But when he had 
cence ; but Aliah gave to Isaac such a perfect resemblance of his father, that) repeatedly directed both to touch the tube, he observed that as often as the ac- 
every one who saw him was convinced of Sarah’s conjugal fidelity. But, to cused was to pass the ordeal, he gave his staff to be holden by lus antagonist. 
prevent their being mistaken for each other, Allah caused grey hairs to grow on David now took the staff in lus own hand, and sent the accuser once more to 
A asa of distinction ; and it is only since that time that the hair touch the tube, when instantly the bell began to ring aloud. David then caused 
loses its dark colour in old age. When Abraham had attained to the age of two |the staff to be inspected, and behold it was hollow, and the pear! in question was 

, OF, a8 some maintain, of a hundred and five-and-seventy years, Allah concealed withm it. But on account of his thus doubting the value of the tube 
sent to him the Angel of Death in the form of an aged man. Abraham invited |which Allah had given him, it was again removed to heaven; so that David fre- 
him to a meal; but the Angel of Death trembled so much, that before he could \quently erred in his decisions, until Solomon, whorn his wile Saja, the daughter 
put a morsel into his mouth he besmeared therewith his forehead, eyes, and nose. of Josu, had borne hun, aided him with lis counsel. In him David placed im- 

then inquired, ‘ Why tremblest thou thus!’ ‘ From age,’ replied the /plicit confidence, and was guided by him in the most difficult questions, for he 

| of Death. ‘How old art thou’ ‘One year older than thyself!’ Abra- had heard in the night of his birth the angel Gabriel exclaam—* Satan’s dominion 

ham lifted up his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, +O Allah! take my soul to thee’ lis drawing to its close, for this night a child is bern, to whom Iblis and all his 
before I fall nto such « state!’ ‘In what manner wouldst thou like to die, friend |hosts, together with all his descendants, shall be subject. The earth, air, and 
of Allah?’ inquired the Angel of Death. +1 should like to breathe out my life at)|water, with all the creatures that live therein, shall be his servants: he shall be 
the moment when I fall down before Allah in prayer.’ ‘Uhe angel remained with |gifted with nine-tenths of all the wisdom and knowledge which Allah has grant- 
Abraham until he fell down in prayer, and then put an end to his life.” ‘ed unto mankind, and understand not only all the languages of men, but those 

The latter part of this reminds us of Swift’s Strulbrugs ; poor idiotical drivel- also of beasts and of birds.” 
lers who have outlived their time. ‘The legend of Joseph is a capital Eastern! ‘Then comes the most extraordinary of all legends, the necromancies of this 
romance ; and that of Moses is almost equally characteristic. Witness the ori- hero of the most extravagant of all magic unpersonation. But we must first ex- 
gin of the Wandering Jew : ‘tract the death of his father : 

“When Moses returned again to his own people, and found then worship- |“ The next day David nomimated Solomon as his representative, laid aside his 
ping before the golden calf, he fell upon Aaron, caught him by the beard, and) jreyal robes, wrapped himself round with a simple woollen garment, put on his 
was on the point of strangling him, when Aaron swore that he was innocent and! sandals, took a staff in lus hand, and left his palace. He now wandered from 

inted out Samiri as the prime mover of this idolatry. Moses then summoned) city to city, and from village to village, mquiring every where for such of the in- 
a and would have put him to death instantly, but Allah directed that he! habitants as were most distinguished for piety, and endeavoring to make their 
should be sent into banishment. Ever since that time he roams like a wild beast |acquaintance ; but for many weeks he found no one whom he had reason to con- 
thtougheut the world ; every one shuns him, and purifies the ground on which 'sider as his destined companion in the Hfe to come. One day, on reaching a 


Id 

feet have stood; and he himself, whenever he approaches men, exclaims, village on the shores of the Mediterrarean Ocean, there arrived at the same 
‘ouch me not!’ Yet before Moses expelled him from the camp of the Israe- jume with hin a poorly clad aged man, wo was carrying a heavy burden of wood 
lites, at Allah’s command, he caused the calf to be broken in pieces, and having)|on his head. ‘The appearance of the heary man was so venerable, that David 


it to dust, forced Samiri to defile it. 1t was then put into water and given |followed him, to see where he lived. Beat he entered into no house at all, and 


Israelites to drmk. After Samiri’s removal, Moses prayed Allah to have 'sold his wood to a merchant who stood : « the door of his warehouse, then gave 


mercy on his people, but Allah replied, ‘1 cannot pardon them, for sin yet)jto a poor man who begged hum for als te balf of the little money which he 
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had earned, bought with the rest a small loaf of bread, of which also he gave al 
large portion toa blind woman, who implored the compassion of the faithful, and) 
then returned on his way to the mountain from whence he had come. + 'This} 
man,’ thought David, « might well be my companion in Paradise ; for his venera-| 
ble appearance, and his actions which I have just witnessed, testify to a rare; 
viety. I must therefore seek to become better acquainted with him.’ He then, 
followed the aged man at some distance, until, after a march of several hours; 
over steep mountains, crossed by deep ravines, the latter entered mito a cave,) 
which admitted the light of heaven through a crevice of the rock. David re- 
mained standing at the entrance of the cave, and heard how the hermit prayed) 
fervently, and then read the law and the psalms, until the sun had set. He 
then lit a lamp, and pronounced the evenmg prayer, drew from his bag the bread} 
which he had bought, and consumed about half thereof. David, who had hither-) 
to not ventured to disturb the man in his devotions, now stepped into the cave,) 
and greeted him. + Who art thou!’ said the other, after having returned the; 
salutation; ‘for, save the Giod-fearmg Mata fbn Johanna, king David's future} 
companion in Paradise, | never saw any human bemg im these regions.’ David) 
gave his name, and begged for further particulars respecting Mata. But rhe} 
hermit replied, ‘1 am not permitted to poimt out to thee his dwelling; but if] 
thou searchest this mountain with attention, it cannot escape thee David now 
wandered up and down for a long time, without finding any traces of Mata. He 
was on the point of returning to the hermit, in hopes of obtaiming better direc-| 
tions, when, on an emimence, in the midst of the rocky ground, he discovered a 
spot which was quite moist and soft. * liow singular,’ thought he, ‘that just! 
here, on this pinnacle of a mountain, the ground should thus be moistened ') 
Surely there can be no fountain here!’ While he was thus standing absorbed) 
in thought respecting this rermarable phenomenon, there descended on the othe r| 
side of the mountain a man who was more like an angel than a human beme ; 
his looks were cast down to the earth, so that he did not observe David ; but on 
the moistened spot he stood still, and prayed with such fervency that his tears} 
gushed like streams from his eyes. David now understood how it came to pass} 
that the earth was so soaked, and thought—- A man who thus worships his God 
may well be my compamon in Paradise.’ But he presumed not to address him 
till he heard how, among other things, he prayed—‘ My God, pardon the sin of 
king David, and preserve hun from further transgression! Be meretful to him 
for my sake, since thou hast destined me to be his companion in Paradise.’ Da- 
vid now went towards him, but on reaching his presence he was dead. He dug 
up the soft earth with his staff, washed him with the water that remamed tn his 
bottle, buried him, and pronounced over hin the prayer of death. He then re- 
turned to his capital, and found in lus harem the Angel of Death, who recerved 
him with the words— Allah has granted unto thee thy request, but now thy lif 
is ended.’ *God’s will be done '’ replied David, and fell lifeless to the earth. 
Gabriel then descended to comfort Solomon, and to bring hun a heavenly robe, 
in which he was to wrap his father. All Israc! followed his remains to the en-| 
trance of the cave where Abraham lies buried.” 

We now arrive at the wonderful course of bis successor 

“ After Solomen had paid the last honors to lus father, he was resting in a 
valley, between Hebron and Jerusalem, when suddeniy he swooned away. On! 
reviving there appeared to him eight angels, each of whom had nnmeasurable 
wings of every colour and form, and thnce they bowed down to hum. + Who 
are you '’ demanded Solomon, while his eves were yet half closed Vhey re- 
plied, + We are the angels set over the enght winds Allah, our Creator and 
thine, sends us to swear jealty, and to surrender to thee the jower over us and 
the eight winds which are at our command. Acecrdmy to thy pleasure and de- 
signs they shall either be tempestuous or gentle, and shall blow from that quar- 
ter to which thou shalt turn thy back ; and at thy demand they shall rise out of 
the earth to bear thee up, and to raise thee above the loftiest mountains.’ The} 
most exalted of the eight angels then presented to him a jewel with Us inserip- 
tion: ‘‘Tl’o Allah belong greatness and might,’ and said, * li thou hast need of us, 
raise this stone towards heaven, and we shail ippear t - 
as these angels had left him, there came jour others, ditiering from each other in 
form and name. One of them resembled an ummense whale, the other, an eagle, 
the third, a lion, and the fourth, a serpent. + We are the lords oj al! creatures 
living in earth and water,’ they said, bowing profoundly to Solomon, + and ap- 
pear before thee at the command of our Lord to do fealty unto thee. Dispose 
of us at thy pleasure. We grant to thee and to thy friends all the good and 
pleasant things with which the Creator has endowed us, but use ail the noxious 
that is in our power against thy jves.” The angel who represented the kingdow 
of birds then gave hun a jewe! with the mseryption—* All created things praise 
the Lord ;’ and said, * By virtue of this stone, which thou needest only to raise 
above thy head, thou mayest call us at any moment, and impart to us thy com- 
mands.’ Solomon did so instantly, and commanded them to bring « pair o! every 
kind of animal that live in the water, the earth, and the aur, and to present them 
tohim. ‘The angels departed quick as lightning, and in the twinkling of an eye 
there were standing beiore him every umagimable creature, from the largest ele- 
phant down to the smallest worm ; also all kinds of fish and birds. Solomon 
caused each of them to describe its whole manner of liie—he listened to ther 
complaints, and abolished many of their abuses. But he conversed longest with 
the birds, both on account of ther delicious language, which he knew as well as 
his own, as also for the beautiful proverbs that are current among them Vhe 
song of the peacock, translated into human language, means, + As thou judgest, 
so shalt thou be judged.” The song of the mghtingale signifies, ‘Contentment 
is the greatest happiness.” The turtle-dove sings, -It were better ior many 
creature had it never been born.” ‘The hoopo, - He that shows no mercy stall 
not obtain mercy.’ The bird syrdak, - Turn to Allah, O ye sinners.’ The swal- 
low, * Do good, for you shall be rewarded hereafter.” ‘The pelican, + Blessed be 
Allah in heaven and earth!’ The dove, + All things pass away: Allah alone 
eternal.’ The kata, ‘ Whosoever can keep silence goes through life most secure- 
ly.’ ‘The eagle, + Let our life be ever so long, yet it must end im death.” The 
raven, ‘ The further from Mankind the pleasanter.” The cock, + Ye thoughtless 
men, remember your Creator.” Solomon chose the cock and the hoopo for his 
constant attendants. The one, on account of his monitory sentence, and the 


oO serve the \s soon 


other, inasmuch as his eyes, pieremg as they do through the earth as if it were 
erystal, enabled him during the travels of the king to poimt out the places where 
fountains of water were hid, so that water never failed Solomon, either to quen: 
his thirst, or to perform the prescribed ablutions before prayer. But after hav- 
ing stroked the Ponds of the doves, he commanded them to appoint unto their 
young the temple which he was about to erect, as their habitation. (This pi- 
geon pair had, in the course of a few years, increased so much, through Solo 
mon’s blessed touch, that all who visited the temple walked from the remotest 
quarters of the city under the shadow of their wings.)” 

Other intelligences submit themselves and thew powers to Solomon, as the 
slaves of the Ring and Lamp do to Aladdin in more recent Arabian tales; and| 


had given hie to be ast: signet-ring, im. he might be able at any 


moment to rule over spirits and animals, and over wind and water. His first 
case was to subdue tie lemons and gemi. He caused them all to come before 
him. save the nighty Sachr, whe kept himself concealed in an unknown island of 
the ocean, and Iblis, the u- «ter of all.evil spirits, to whom God had promised 
the most perfect independence till the day of Judgment. When they were as- 


sembied, he siamped his signet-rmg on each of their necks, to mark as his 
slaves. He obliged the male gemi to erect various public bui > among 
others, also a temple after the plan of that at Mecca, which he once seen 


during lus travels to Arabia. ‘The female geniu he obliged to cook, to bake, to 
wash, lo Weave, to spin, lo carry water, and to perform other domestic labours. 
The stutis they produced, Solomon distributed among the poor; and the food 
which they prepared, was placed on tables of two leagues square, for the daily 
consuinption amounted to thirty thousand oxen, and as many sheep, with a great 
number of fowls and fish, of which he could obtain as many as he chose by vir- 
tue of his ring, notwithstanding his remoteness from the ocean. The genii and 
demons sat at iron tables, the poor at tables of wood, the chiefs of the people 
and of the army at tables of silver; but the learned and emmently pious at 

den ones, and the latter were waited on by Solomon himself. One day, 

all the spirits, men, beasts, and birds, had risen, satisfied, from their various ta- 
bles, Solomon praved to Allah that Le might permit lum to entertain all the crea- 
tures of the earth. ‘Thou demandest an impossibility,’ replied Allah; but 
make a begmming to-morrow with the inhabitants of the sea.’ Solomon, there- 
upon, commanded jhe genu to load with corn one hundred thousand camels, and 
as many mules, and to lead them to the sea-shore. He himself followed, and 
eried, ‘Come hither, ye inhabitants of the sea, that | may satisfy your hunger.’ 
Then came all kinds of fish to the surface of the sea. Solomon flung corn unto 
them, till they were satisfied, and dived down again. On a sudden, a whale pro- 
traded his head, resembling a mighty mountain. Solomon made his flying spirits 
to pour one sack of corn atter the other mato its jaws, but it continued its demand 
for more, until not a single gram was left. ‘Then it bellowed aloud, ‘ Feed me, 
Solomon, for | never suttered so much from hunger as to-day.” Solomon in- 
juired of it—: Whether there were more fish of the kind in the sea!’ ‘ There 
ure of my species alone,’ replied the whale, + seventy thousand kinds, the least 
ot which is so large, that thou wouldst appear in its body like a grain of sand in 
the wilderness.” Solomon threw hiraself on the ground, and began to weep, and 
besought the Lord to pardon his senseless demand. ‘My kmgdom,’ cried Allah 
to hin, ‘is still greater than thine: arise, and behold but one of those creatures 
whose rule | caanot confide to man.” ‘Then the sca began to rage and to storm, 
as if all the eight winds liad set it in motion at once ; and there rose up a sea 
monster, so huge that it could easily have swallowed seventy thousand like the 
first, which Solomon was not able to satisfy, and cried witha voice like the most 
terrible thunder, * Praised be Allah, who alone has the power to save me from 
starvation!’ 

From these quotations a notion may be formed of the rest : how Solomon in- 


| vaded and conquered distant countries by carrying his armies, &c., with him 


through the air in a large carpet, and other military measures, to which there is 
ne resemblance in inodern tactics. ‘The episode of the Queen of Saba is so popu- 
lar, that, like a history of England without the Pair Rosamond, that of Solomon 


would be nmpertect without it, and we shall return to it im our next. 


THE POLITENESS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

It is remarkable that the French, to whom by almost common consent, 
the world has yielded the palm of elegance and good breeding, should, on 
the occasion of addressing an audience, &c., invariably pass a species of 
affront on the fairer portion of the creation. ‘*.Messeurs et Mesdames” is 
the set expression, thus giving an undue precedence to the men ; whilst in 
the more northern countries, the just rights of womanhood are admitted ; 
and ** Ladies .nd geatlemen,” and “* Meine Dame and Herren,” bespeak the 
true sense of politeness. It would appear, too, that even the Russians 
evince a proper deference to the tair sex on such occasions ; an amusing 
instance of which, occurs in the anecdote related by Madame Campan, (the 
zoverness of the Napoleon family,) where the Emperor Alexander ex- 
presses his sense of the inconsistency, in this particular, with the claims 
to pre-eminence in the art of politeness, pretty generally urged by the French 
nation. These are her words :—‘ A few days after the battle of Paris, the 
Emperor Alexander honoured me with his company to breakfast at Ecouen, 
and entered into friendly chat with me on general topics. * * * Icon- 
ducted the Emperor to the chapel, and pointed out to him the pew in which, 
‘te connétable de Montmorency, and /a connétable’ used to sit to hear mass, 
* We barbarians, now,’ observed the Emperor, ‘should have said, la conné- 
table and /e connétabie.’ ” 

The Germans of the present day, generally speaking, seem to have in- 
herited the somewhat unpolished manners of their ancestors in the four- 
teenth century ; if not their restless love of freedom. ‘“ At a splendid en- 
tertainment,” says the learned Ditmar, Bishop of Merseborough, ‘ given 
in Saxony during the reign of Otho the Third, the sisters of that monarch 
were just set down to dinner when the Margrave of Meissen, the Duke of 
Saxony, and the Bishop of Halbertstad: entered the room with the voracious 
tppetite of hunters, and in a few minutes devoured ail the provisions which 
were upon the table; very gallantly leaving the Princesses without any 
thing to eat.” And yet the devout prelate, Ditmar, afew sentences previ- 

vusly, sorely laments the over refinement of the age; and declaims, in 
good set terms, against the polished manners of that day, and the expense 
of female dress. The distinguished personages aforesaid appear to have 
een worthy descendants of those noblemen, for whose benefit the Emperor 
Charlemagne found ut necessary, in his famous Edict, Capitudars, to 
enact, * that the Count is never to appear in his tribunal undess Ae be soe 
ber” 
The most striking instance of militafy politeness on record, Js probably 
an occurrence at the famous battle of fontenoy, as related by Voltaire, in 
his * Siécle de Louis XV.” They (th¢ English) were now about 50 yards 
distant. A regiment of Euglish guards, those of Campbell, and the Royal 
Scots were the first: Sir James Campbell was their Lieutenant-General ; 
and Mr. Churchill, the natural grand-child of the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, their Brigadier; the English officers saluted the French, by pulling 
oft their hats. The Court of Chabanne and the Duke de Biron, who were 
advanced, and all the officers of the Freach guards, returned them the sa- 
inte. Lord Charles Hay, Captain of the English guards, cried, “* Gentle- 
men of the French guards, fire!” The Count d Anteroche, at that time 
Lieutenant of the Grenadiers, and afterwards Captain, replied, in a loud 
voice, * Gentlemen, we never fire fu st—fire, yourselves rm The English 
gave them a running fire, that is to say, they fired in divisions. Nineteen 
officers of the guards fell by this single discharge ; 5S other officers, and 775 


* when Solomon returned home, he commanded the ow jewels which the angels) |seldiers, killed or wounded ; in fact, “the whole of the dirst-rank was swept 
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oft. * * * * The English advanced slowly, as if performing their ex-| 
ercise, the majurs with their canes levelling the soldiers’ guns to make 
them fire low and straight /’—One is ata loss which to admire most, the 
politeness and urbanity of the bequeued, bepowdered, belaced, and beruf- 
fled officers, on both sides, on the instant of destroying each other whole-| 
sale—the coolness of the men—or the imperturable sang froid of the ma- 
jors, who “‘with their canes were levelling their soldiers’ guns to make them, 
fire low :”—the whole, however, presents a picture of the glorious war,— 
the ‘ ‘ultima ratio regum,” to which it would be difficult, in the whole 
range of history, to produce a parallel. It would almost compel our ac- 
quiescence with the assertion of a certain philosopher, that ‘ man is by na- 
ture a fighting animal.’ 

Napoleon is reported to have paid but small attention to the courtesies, 
and amenities of polished society, and to have carried the rusticity of his. 
Corsican manners into the very recesses of the imperial drawing-room. The: 
rudeness of his remark to the beautiful Contessa L——, at Milan, touching 
the colour of the lady’s hair, and the smart, bat truly feminine risposta of 
the offended belle, are well-known :—and M. de Campan states that he once 
interrupted Madame de Staél, in the midst of a discussion on first-rate po-| 
litics, “* une discussion de haute politique,” by bluntly asking her, “ whe- 
ther she had suckled her own children ?—an outbreaking of the imperial 
spleen, which the learned Baroness never forgave or forgot. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 
A TIGER FIGHT IN JAVA. 
The exhibition took place on an extensive plain near the town, just after 
day-break. A square of men, armed with the native spear, was formed 
three deep, and one huncred yards across, Inside this square was placed a 
box resembling in shape a coffin, but much larger, containing a royal tiger 
fresh from his native forests, which had been brought to town the day pre- 
viously tor this express purpose. Imagine every thing ready, the square’ 
formed, the box in its centre, anda silent multitude looking on,—some 
perched on trees, some on the coach-boxes of the numerous carriages, others 
on horseback, and thousands on foot ; whilst the native chiet of the district,, 
with his friends, and the European officials of the place, occupied a gay 
pavilion, placed in an advantageous situation for viewing the coming strife. 
A native Javan, in full dress, is now seen advancing into the square, fol- 
lowed by two coolies or porters, one carrying a bundle of straw, the other 
a lighted torch. The straw is thrown over the box, and the torch-bearer 
stands ready to set fire to it at the end where the tiger’s head is, the box 
being too narrow to permit his turning round in it. The leading native then 
lifts a sliding door at the other extremity of the box, carefully covering the 
opening thus made with mats, to prevent the light from penetrating, and 
inducing his royal highness to back out tuo soon. This operaticn com- 
pleted, the straw is set on fire. The native and his two coolies now retire, 
slowly, keeping time to Javanese music as they make their way outside the} 
uare, 
By this time, the fire has got fair hold of the box, filling it with smoke, 
and the tiger begins his retreat, his berth becoming rather warm. Present-| 
ly, his hind quarters appear issuing through the sliding doorway, its cover- 
ing ot mat readily yielding to the pressure: by degrees his hind feet gain 
firm footing outside, and his whole body is soon displayed. Cn appearing, 
he seemed rather confused for a few seconds, and, laying himself down, 
looked all round upon his foes, and gave a roar that made the welkin ring,| 
and my young heart quake a little. He thenrose, deliberately shook him- 
self, turned towards the rising sun, set off first at a walk, then at a trot,| 
which gradually increased to a smart canter, till within a few points of the’ 
spear pointed at him; he then came to the charge, and made a spring that) 
surprised me, and, I fancy,every one present. I am afraid to say how high 
he leaped, but he was on the descent before a single spear touched him.) 
This leap was evidently made with the intention of getting clear over the 
heads of the men and their spears too; and he most certainly would have 
accomplished it, had he not leaped too soon, and fallen within the square,| 
the height of the spring being quite sufficient for the purpose. As it was, 
when on the descent, the spears of the six men nearest him being pointed! 
at his breast, one of them inflicted a frightful wound. On reaching the} 
ground, the noble beast struggled hard for liberty ; but, finding his efforts of 
no avail, he ultimately start 


ed on his first attempt, and with no better success. He then galluped twice} 
round the square, just at the point of the spears. Not a man advanced to touch) 
him, it being the rule, that the tiger must come within range of the spears 
before they can be used. He was ultimately killed while making a third at-| 
tempt to escape ; and thus ended the sport. 
Trade and Travel in the Far East. | 

NATIVE ELOQUENCE. 

Mr. Peter Wilkins, no relation, it is said, to the gentleman who made a 


- visit to the Flying Islanders, and disappeared in a cloud car drawn by a 


small deputation of female highflyers, was brought before Recorder Bald-) 
win a few days since, charged—upon the oath of a respectable individual 
named Johnson—with having presented himself before the door of his) 
(Johnson’s) own private domicil, and conducting himself in a very unbe-|! 
coming and improper manner, much to the annoyance of Mrs. J., who was 
endeavoring, at that precise period, to induce their first born to fall into aj! 
quiet and refreshing nap. hile Mr. J., who appeared to be a very mo- | 
dest and respectable person, was relating the delinquencies of Wilkins to) 
his honor, the accused gazed upon him with a scorntul look, and brushed 
his hat in a manner which induced every unbiassed spectator to suppose) 
that he regarded the mild Johnson with the most unmitigated contempt,| 
but yet would like to go at him with a large club, if not debarred from do-|| 


off at full gallop to the end of the square,|, 
where he renewed his exertions, though with less vigor than that display-| 


numberless spectators heerd him [looking round with a triumphant expres- 
sion], | should say they hed! What sort of a individual does they regard 
me as ?—a kummun rioter! An’ who is it as charges me with this ’ere of- 
fence? why, Mister Johnson, Mister Johnson sets hisself up as a patron 
of morality, and drags me here afore this excited community without any 
sort of charge whatever as can be sustained. What sort of a chance has a 
feiler got when such a man as Johnson is permitted to pizen the ear of the 
court agin any unfortinit stranger! An’ who, if I might be permitted to 
ask the kerwestion, who is this ’ere Mister Johnson? Who is he, an’ wot 


is he, an’ where does he life? Does any body know Johnson? I pauses 
for a reply.” 
** | know him,” said a voice outside the bar. 
** Ah!” exclaimed Wilkins, ‘* somebody says he knows ooknson. Some- 


body says they knows him, an’ I’m glad as he has got anybody here as can 
answer for him, but my own private oninion is, that he doesn’t know no 
good on him. I asked who knowed Johnson, and a strange and mysterious 
voice answers, ‘I knows him!” Who’s‘I?” If J does know him, nobody 
don’t know J/ I can tell you who Johnson is, he’s a poor miserable out- 
cast, a henpecked husband, anybody can see that ‘ere by just a lookin’ at 
him.” 

The Recorder appeared to consider that Wilkins had said enough, and 


/ remarked that Mr. Johnson was a very respectable citizen. 


“Oh!” said Wilkins, “ if your hoaor knows him, it’s enuff said. I'll 
resign myself to my fate.” 

The Recorder, either moved by the eloquence of Wilkins, or afraid that 
he should be subjected to listen to another speech, discharged him on pay- 
ment of his fees. N. O. Picayune. 
| The Gravedigger’s Waistcoats.—It is uncertain at what time the absurd 
custom of the Gravedigger in Ham/et wearing a great number of waistcoats 
first arose. The improving taste of the present day in dramatic costumes 
has almost banished this ridiculous piece of buffoonery trom the stage ; but 
many years have not elapsed since Banmister caused a good deal of dissatis- 
faction amongst his audience by reducing the number of waistcoats of which 
he divests himself, befgre commencing his work, to two or three. An old 
gentleman who did not relish this reduction in the legitimate number of 
these garments hearing Bannister praised for the cxcellent manner in which 
he performed the First Gravedigger, exclaomed testily. ‘‘All a mistake, sir 
—all a mistake! He’s not so good a gravedigger as Emery by half-a-dozen 
waistcoats,” 

Reading the Gazette.—On Friday morning the 2d battalion of the Gre- 
nadier Guards, stationed at the Wellington barracks, were formed into 
square by the adjutant, who read the despatches of the Governor-General 
ot India, containing the glorious victory of the British arms under the com- 
mand of Sir Harry Smith. Onthe battalion being dismissed from the square 
they gave three most hearty cheers for their brothers in arms in India. 

A Miniature Giant —A man named Cooper, who originally resided in 
Manchester, lately died, whose muscular strength and extraordinary denti- 
tion were subjects of general wonder. He stood 6 feet 4 inches high. His 
upper and lower teeth were all double, and between them he could raise a 
56lb, weight, holding it thus while he stood erect, like a soldier on parade ; 
and repeatedly for a bet cut a shilling in two with his grinders. 

Royal Present.—The Queen has presented a pair of milk-white Cach- 
mere goats, part of a flock sent to her Majesty by the Shah of Persia, to the 
23d Welch Fusiliers, to replace the venerable Cambrian goat which accom- 
panied that gallant regiment, and which lately died at Barvadoes. 

The celebrated navigator Otto de Kotzebue, son of the dramatic writer, 
died at Revel on the 15th ult., aged 58. He had been three times round the 
world, making several important discoveries. 

Queen Pomare a Pauper !—Some few years since her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, presented avery handsome carriage to the unfortunate Queen 
Pomare. The Po/ynesian, a weekly journal pubiished at Honolulu, the 
capital of the Sandwich Islands, in its impression for the 8th of November 
last, contains the following announcement in reference to the Royal equi- 
page :—‘* Rhodes and Co. offer for sale the carriage of Queen Pomare, of 
Tahiti, built in England. It is a well-constructed article, light and capa- 
cious, and well suited for a family carriage. Two sets of harness accom- 
pany it.” The editor of the Polynesian says, in relation to the above, * It 
will be seen that Rhodes and Co, offer for sale the carriage of this truly 
unfortunate, though meritorious woman. It was a present from her sister 
Queen Victoria, and is now offered for sale in order to supply the royal 
dame with the means of existence. She is said to be in very straitened 


‘circumstances, being entirely without revenues or other means than the 


charity of her friends affords.” 

Royal Visit to Astley’s.—On Monday a grand hippodramatic entertain- 
ment took place at Astley’s, which was honored by the presence of her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of Whales, and the Princess Royal, ac- 
companied by a brilliant suite. The centre box of the first circle was ap- 
propriated to the Royal party. The ornaments were of the most costly de- 
scription, and of exquisite handicraft. The box was fitted up with silk 
tabaret, the prevailing colors being crimson and white, and every portion 
of the theatre was gorgeously decorated. The Foot Guards lined the pas- 
sages of the theatre, sentries were placed at the stage-door, and detach- 
ments in the stable yard and at the principal entrance in the Westminster 
road, The visit was strictly private The Royal party arrived at four 
o’clock, and left shortly before six; after which the doors were opened, 
and the rush of the public to obtain a view of the box and the other decora- 
tions (whish will not be taken down for some time,) was terrific. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint Mrs. Anderson, the 
talented pianiste, teacher tothe Princess Royal. 

A Fortunate Soldier.—Private M‘Phadden, of the 65th regiment, has 


by hi ition. 
ae The: will do? Mr. Johnson,” observed the Recorder, as soon as he had just had bequeathed to him by an uncle, deceased in India, the munificent 


been apprized of the facts in the case. , 
« That ’ere last observation is karacterized by considerable truth,” chimed | 
in the prisoner. ‘1 should rather say it might answer.” 
** Silence !” said an officer. ee 
The prisoner said nothing to this fresh indiffnity, but gave the officer a! 
look—such a look as must have made the cause of it regret that he had. 
made the observation. 
« You have heard what Johnson accuses you of, Wilkins—what have you 
to say ?” asked the Recorder. 


sum of £10,000. 


The late Sir R. Sale.—History should not only record the deeds, but 


commemorate the birth and education of those heroes who have fallen in 


the service of their country, and it may not be uninteresting to your read- 
ers to be informed that Sir Robert Sale, the hero of Jellalabad, was in his 
boyish days, a pupil at the celebrated grammar-school at Ealing, under Dr, 
Nicholas. On a pane of glass in one of the windows he scratched hisname, 
which has often been an object of interest with the alumni of that esta- 
blishment. A curious coincidence connects this memorial and the man ; 


«[ hev heerd wot he says, sit,” said Wilkins, looking paving stones at the former continued in safety amid school perils until a few weeks since, 


Johnson. “I hev, sir, an’ unless I am afflicted with a unexpected calami- 
ty, 1 should be surprised if I ever forgot it! Heerd him! hevn’t all these 


when, about the period of Sir Robert Sale’s death, the pane was unfortu- 
nately broken, and thus memorial and man may be said to have perished 
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together. 
dow. 
The English Giri.—I grant to Spain and Italy their lustrous eyes, and 
jetty ringlets—albeit the former are somewhat too apt to light up upon cer- 
tain jealous considerations, [ give to France all the coquettish genfilesse 
of her daughters—merely remarking in passing, that, as in the case of cer- 
tain books, their attractions lie in the manner more than the matter [ wil-! 
lingly surrender to America all the loveliness, all the fawn-like graces 
which her authors are so fond of claiming for their countrywomen, although 
*tis a pity that such charms should be so transient. No one denies that 
Germany and Holland can muster a fair array of plamp whits-skinned vrows, 
though, after all, they are a somewhat torpid race—nor that the still more 
northerly nationes of Europe have not, by all accounts, a very comfortable 
female population scattered amid their pine forests, and on the banks of! 
their inland fords ; but, after all, | think we may fairly challenge Italy.) 
France, America, Germany, and Norway, to bring together such a display || 
as may be sometimes seen in London, when the glory of Hyde Park rules the) 
day, and that of the Opera the night. We have symmetry of feature which 
need not yield the palm to that of the lands of the olive and the myrtle— 
we have a fraicheur of complexion, a clear ruddy transparency ot skin, 
which are the envy of the bloodless-faced dames of France, and the some- 
tallowy-cheeked ladies of the States. 1 do not say that there may not be a 
finer combination of soul and body than we find in the high bred, weil-ed- || 


The name of his brother George remains in the school win-) 


* Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE moved a direct negative to the motion for 
the postponement of the Orders. For this course he assigned two reasons,—a 
desire to remove every obstruction to the passing of the Corn Bill ; and a wish 
to keep up the established orders and forms of the House. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM did not deny the competency of the House to refuse 
to read a bill a first time which had been sent down from the Upper House ; but, 
with the single exception of the Coercion Bill of 1833, the invariable practice 
was to read such bills a first time. He admitted that some delay had taken place 
in the introduction of the measure, but explained that it arose from the desire of 
the Government to make provision in the first instance for the physical wants of 
the Irish people by an alteration in the Corn-laws. 

The House divided—For the motion, 147 ; for the amendment, 108 ; Minis- 
terial majority, 39. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM then moved the first reading of the bill ; remarking, 
that painful as the task was, it was not devoid of consolatory reflections— 

It was consolatory to think that he was not called upon to bring any sweeping 
accusation against the Lrish people : the case he was about to submit did not affect 
Ireland universally. He also felt more gratified m thinking that the Government 
had exposed themselves to the charge of undue delay in bringing forward the 
measure, than that they had brought it forward abruptly and prematurely. He 
had also to mention that Government had administered the affairs of Ireland during 
the past five years, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, without asking 
for any extraordinary or unconstitutional powers. Nay, in renewing certain 


ucated, English girl, with eyes all liquid blue, a voice ail silver ring, and /acts, the stringency of certain provisions had been relaxed : in proof, he could 
a heart as warm as it is pure. I repeat, there may be a finer marriage of |refer to the modifications which had been made in the Unlawful Oaths Act, and 
spirit and flesh, but I never saw one. Jerrold’s Magazine. | ithe Arms Act. 

Exculpation of the Sixty-Second Regiment.—E.very one in England | Sir James next adverted to the measures which had been passed calculated to 
will be glad to know that the exculpation of the 62d Regt. has been made} confer substantial and permanent benefit on the people of Lreland—such as the 
as complete as it is possible for retraction to accomplish—a general order Charitable Bequests Bill, the increased grant to Maynooth, the Colleges Bill, the 


having been issued by the Commander-in-Chief in India, addressed to the 
Army of the Sutlej, in which the conduct of the 62d is not only exempted 
from blame, but also highly praised. 
that,— 

* The 62d were exposed to the strongest part of the enemy’s entrenched 


position, at the battle of Ferozeshah ; aud that the very heavy fire by which, 


the regiment was assailed, and its steady devoted gallantry under the storm, 
are best attested by the fact, of which his Excellency was an eye-witness, | 
of the space in front of, and close to the enemy’s battery, having been thick-! 
ly strewed with the dead bodies of the brave officers and soldiers who fell 
in the assault. The Commander-in-Chiet finds that 17 officers and 155 men 
fell on this occasion, and that the regiment did not desist trom its noble ef, 
forts to carry the position, uatil ordered by the Brigadier commanding to} 
tall back.” 

The Commander-in-Chief adds,— 

“ That he is happy to assure the 62d Regiment on this the first opportu-; 
nity of inspecting it, that the conduct of the corps on the night of the 2ist) 
ultimo, in the battle of Ferozeshah, has received, and merits, his Excel-) 
lency’s most cordial approbation.” 

InpiAN Cornn.—This article continues to arrive in great quantities in| 
the principal ports of this country, and is already becoming one of great)! 
consumption. In Liverpool we have several flour dealers and bakers, who} 
pat forth Indian corn, Indian flour, and bread made of Indian flour, as the 
prominent article of sale ; and amongst the higher classes of society it is 
used with English or American flour in making bread. Ata imeeting of! 
the Horticultural Society, held in London, last week, there was distributed) 
to the members a large quantity of packets of seeds of the early sort of Indi-| 
an corn, the earliest and most prolific variety, and the most suitable tc! 
cultivation in this country; which had been sent over from New York te! 
ascertain Whether its growth would not introduce a fresh article of fooa} 
here. | 

We have much satisfaction in announcing to our readers that Sir Robert! 
Peel has acknowledged the long and diligent services to botanical literature 
of the late Mr. Loudon, by a pension of 100/. a year to his widow. 


Imperial Parliament. 
EJECTMENTS IN IRELAND. 
House or Loxps, March 30. 

The Marquis of LONDONDERRY moved for a return of the ejectments ac-! 
tually carried unto effect in Ireland on the tenants and oceupiers of land, for the 
five years ending with 1845— 

The motion was founded on the circumstance of a large eyectinent having taken| 
place in the South of Ireland. He had made inquiry mto the facts, and had| 
learned that on the property of Mr. and Mrs. Gerrard, upwards of three hundred! 
people had been turned out of house and home, and even prevented from any! 
attempt to make covermg for themselves on that land : whole villages were de- 
populated, and the rents were offered and refused. He would ask their Lord- 
ships, was not this a fmghtful state of things’ Was it to be wondered at,| 
when such were the sufferings of the people, that the law was not obeyed, that 
assassins walked abroad and were protected, and that coercion bills became ne- 
cessary ! ‘Too much publicity could not be given to the facts ; for unless public 
indignation were aroused no legislative measure would be effectual. 

The Earl of ST. GERMANS assented to the motion. As to the occurrence 
referred to by Lord Londonderry, the Secretary for Ireland had promised to sup- 


ply him with the facts ; and till he received them he should not enter into a dis-|! 


cussion on the subject. 

Lord MONTEAGLE entreated the House to show that they were anxious to 
ascertain the full extent of Irish grievances. . 
Ireland, he trusted their Lordships would not be induced to underrate it : it was 
very severe. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON made a declaration on the subject of this dis- 
tress—* With respect to the last point alluded to by the noble Lord, the amount 
of the evil at present existing in Ireland, | certainly was one of those who in 
the month of November last doubted the possibility of the evil being of such 
magnitude as it appears to be at the presenfmoment. But I am sorry to say 

‘at those who were of a different opinion were entirely mght, and those that 
‘+ evil was not one of such magnitude were entirely wrong ; and [, my Lords, 
one of those persons.” 

he motion was agreed to. 


PACIFICATION OF IRELAND.—COERCION BILL. 

Houst or Commons, March 30. 

As @-climinary step, Sir JAMES GRAHAM moved that the Orders of th 
Day istponed, to enable him to move the first reading of the bill 


e 


{ 


The Commander-in-Chief observes | 


As to the distress and suffering in| | 


ihe would 


Board of Education. And as to the landlord and tenant question, a measure had 
‘been framed which had met with the consent of Lord Devon’s Commission, and 
he hoped very shortly to lay it before the House. 

He could not reconcile it with his conscience to introduce the bill he now sub- 


‘mitted tll such time as arrangements had been made for placing the first neces- 


saries of life within the reach of the people of Ireland ; and he could state that 
that part of the arrangement which admitted of the immediate imtroduction of 
jthe article of maize had been productive of signal good. 

As already stated, he did not mean to prefer a charge against the people of 
Ireland. On the contrary, he had the satisfaction of stating that in the majority 
of the thirty-two counties life and property were as secure at that moment as in 
most counties in England. In eighteen of those thirty-two counties, crime, in- 
stead of having increased, had progressively declined ; and in connexion with 
the question of crime he could state that the bill now submitted could not be 
sustained as to more than ten to twelve. Had it not been for the condition of 
nine counties, he could not have conscientiously and satisfactorily to his own 
judgment gone on with the bill. As the worst, he would mention Tipperary, 
Clare, Roscommon, Limerick, Leitrim. As to the others—Cavan, Ferm 
King’s County, Longford, and Westmeath—crime had increased, but not to 
same formidable extent as in the others. , 

Sir James proceeded to state, in the first place, the number of insurrect 
and agrarian offences which had occurred in these counties in 1844 and 1845, 
with the view of showing the great increase which had taken ce ; he then 
submitted a number of details connected with the manner in which certain crimes 
had been perpetrated ; classifying them thus—persons murdered or injured by 
their relatives for refusing to give up land ; murderous consequences arising 
from interference with the relation of landlord and tenant ; enforcement of arrears 
followed by the crime of murder ; a notice of ejectment followed by murder ; 
murder of magistrates ; murder resorted to as a means to prevent evidence ; 
‘intorference becween master and servant. One instance and in some cases two 
of each of the crimes specified were given ; but it is unnecessary to go into de- 
tails, as they are inal familiar to newspaper readers. ‘The latest imstance 
was that of Mr. Carrick. 

Sir James quoted a number of reports and representations forwarded by re- 
sident Magistrates and others, calling upon the Government to interfere ; and 


| read a touching appeal which had been forwarded to Mr. O'Connell by Mr. Ryan, 


‘a Roman Catholic gentleman, entreating him not to oppose the bill now before 
ithe House. 

| In this state of things, it was impossible that Ireland could thrive. Absen- 
teeism was complained of, but nothing else could be expected im a country where 
life was insecure ; neither could capital be expected to flow in, and without capi- 
tal Ireland never would be presperous. Sir James mentioned that in the com- 
‘mission of the crimes no distinction was drawn between political or sectarian 
icreeds. The Protestant and the Roman Catholic, the Orangeman and the Re- 
pealer was all equally liable to fall by the weapon of the assassin. 

The leading provisions of the bill as applied to this state of things were then 
specified. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to have power to proclaim a district 
‘where heinous crimes have been committed ; to appomt salaned Magistrates and 
increase the Constabulary force according to the necessities of the case, at the 
expense of the district ; compensation to individuals who have sustamed myunes 
or to the survivors of those who may lose their lives ; power to the Lord-Lieute- 
inant to cause the apprehension of persons found out of their dwellings between 
jsunset and sunrise, to be tried by a jury and before a judge of assize. 
At the conclusion of Sir James Graham's speech, Mr. R. D. Browne moved 
ithe adjournment of the debate, which was ultimately agreed to. ane 
pru 
On Wednesday, a desultory conversation took place on the subject of resum- 
ling the debate. 
| “Mr. Sura O’Brien submitted to Sir Robert Peel, whether it was de- 
‘sirable to go on with the Coercion Bill seeing that not more than ten Trish Mem- 
\bers had voted for it, whilst thirty-four had voted against it ' Sir Robert Pex 
jsaid that the division on Monday did not turn on the merits of the measure, but 
‘upon the question whether the Irish bill ought to have precedence over the other 
orders of the day. Mr. Grattan asserted that Ireland was not half so bed ws # 
iwas represented to be; the Government had been deceived. Sir Robert Pee. 
said, it was still his impression that there were scarcity and distress in Ireland. 
‘That conviction had excited his deepest sympathy ; and he would ask the House 
if he had not done all in his power to relieve the distress ! Mr. O'Connell said, 
‘he should be ungrateful to Sir Robert Peel if he withheld his acknowledgments 
for the steps he had taken to avert famime from Ireland : he readily, cordially, 
and he ht add gratefully, offered hus thanks to the Government for what 
they hed dene in that respect ; and, if this was a measure for the same 

to itat once; but it was an attempt to deprive the people of 
Ireland o it of the cor ston. 
and of benefit of the constity adits of the day fer 


After some further conversation, it W@8 


— 
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The Anglo American. 


May 2, 


the first 

lowing day, 

Friday. 
LEGAL RELIEF FOR THE POOR IN IRELAND. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE moved the second reading of the Destitute Poor 
(Ireland) Bill— 

»For the last twenty years he had taken a great interest in the condition of the 
poor in Ireland ; and in connexion with the Coercion Bull of 1834 and 1835, and 
on various other occasions, he had urged upon Parliament the absolute neces- 
sity of a poor-law adequate to the relief of the destitute portion of the population 
Ultimately, a Commission of inquiry was appointed ; and the report which eman- 
ated from it recommended the establishment of a system of in-door and out-door 
relief. An exception was made as regarded the able-bodied : for them relief by 
emigration was recommended. ‘The Government, not satistied with this report, 
at the close of 1836 sent over Mr. Nichol to make another inquiry: after a few 
weeks’ residence, Mr. Nichol subinitted a report recommending that relief be 
restricted to the workhouse ; and upon that principle the present Irish Poor law 
was framed. 

The existing act had proved inadequate to accomplish the object for which a 
Poor-law was needed ; and unless its working were enlarged so as to confer 
relief on the destitute, they could not justify the law which protected any pro- 

rty whatever, especially property in land, which was the common gilt of the 
sreator to mankind upon which to maintain themselves ; and he asserted indis- 

tably, that when they established a monopoly of the land of a country in the 
ands of a large or a small number of proprietors, the tmass of the inhabitants of 
that country had a right to call upon Parliament to. give them some other re- 
source to secure them from absolute want, and from perishing upon the face of 
the land which God had given them to support themselves 

The workhouse, to which relief was contined, would barely contain one per 
cent of the population. 
ten per cent; and in consequence relief was not confined simply to the work- 
house. The number of workhouses in England was 534 ; and no less a proper- 
tion than six-sevenths of the entire number of paupers had out-door reliet. But 
in Ireland, under the existing Poor-law, they had not the means of relieving a 
hundredth part of the population. In a petition from the ‘Town-Couneil of Lim- 
erick, the statement in the report of Lord Devon's Commission was quoted— 
that there were in Ireland 2,385,000 persons in absolute pauperism, and yet 
there were not workhouses to contain inore than 90,000 persons; adding, that 
in the five years the number of workhouses did not exceed 130, and that the 
buildings, instead of being appropriated to the accommodation of the poor, had 
been converted into immense intirmaries and hospitals. Mendicancy and vag 
rancy were as prolific as ever in Ireland ; as was well testified by the crowds 
which surrounded those who landed in that country. Allusion had been made 
by Sir James Graham to the liberality to the poor inculeated by the Roman 
Catholic faith: Mr. Scrope did not believe that 1t was a principle of the Romush 
religion that alms should be substituted for a perfeetly-orgamized and legal sys 
tem of relief. He thought that the best way to put an end to the uccessity for 
coercion bills, was to give to the poor a right to a maintenance upon the land of 
their birth and of their forefathers, and so to take from them the plea of the ne- 
cessity of combining together against the law. Mr Revans, the Secretary to 


ursday,) with the understanding that it may be deferred till 


the Poor-law Commission of 1834 stated as the result of his extensive inquiries 


that nine-tenths of the outrages to property and person originated in the want of 
proper relief to the poor. 
nty, and other well-informed authorities. 

It appeared from the Constabulary returns of 1844 that some agrarian outra- 
ges existed in every county. Sir James Graham had stated that outrages were 
restricted to five counties ; but he must have meant the (INCREASE of outrages— 
the rncrgase of the percentage. If it was said that outrages did not prevail 
throughout Ireland to the same extent as m five counties, it was because the 

jan law had superseded to a certain extent the law of the country, and had 
fulfilled its duty of protecting the lives of the peasantry. It was also unportant 
to remark, that a tenant-right prevailed in a large extent of country ; and wher- 
ever that right was admitted by the landlord, there was comparative freedom 
from agrarian outrage. Ulster afforded’an example of this The law, however, 
did not enforce this tenant-right ; and wherever it was disallowed, agrarian out- 
rage prevailed, and it supplied the only security which the tenant had for ob- 
taining compensation. Lord Brougham had grecently enunciated the laws of 
property, and had stated that the landlord hi ] 
pulation of his estate. Well, that was just Mr. Scrope’s case—that the 
andlor could so overstrain the rights of property. 
Mr. Scrope explained the leading provisions of his measure : the Guardians to 


have power togive out-door relief to the destitute; to give relief to the able-_ 


bodied in the shape of work ; to substitute unions for electoral divisions in giv- 
ing relief, and levying rates ; and to abolish mendicancy. Ample means cXis- 
ted for finding profitable employment. ‘There were 4,000,000 acres of waste 
land to reclaim ; and there were also 12,000,000 or 14,000,000 acres under cul- 
tivation or in pasture, the produce of which might be doubled or quadrupled by 
the application of more skill and labour. He was satisfied that the adoption of 
his measure, so far from injuring property, would greatly benetit it. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM adimutted the purity of Mr. Scrope’s motives, and his 
earnest desire to benefit Ireland ; but, looking at the state of that country, at the 
topics adverted to, and the manner in which they were handled, he beheved 
that Mr. Scrope had, unintentionally, done much to aggravate the present crisis, 
and to add fearfully to the difficulties of the Government— 

Mr. Scrope had spoken of his consistency. It was possible to be a consis- 
tent and honest enthusiast, and at the same time a very indiscreet person; and 
it was also possible that enthusiasts, might rush in where experienced statesmen 
connected with the locality would fear to tread. ‘The great majority of the 
landlords and of the Representatives of Ireland, who knew that country best, 
had come to aconclusion exactly opposite to Mr. Scrope’s. That gentleman 
had not restricted himself to the enlargement of the Irish Poor-law, but had 
dwelt at great length on a tepic even more exciting and important, that of the 
tenare of land. ‘Sir James denied that agrarian law had superseded the law 
of the country ; or that agrarian crime was general throughout Ireland. It was 
only in five counties that the species of crime was greatly on the inerease ; in 
the other counties it was on the decrease. As to the allegation about persons 


dying in the streets from want, he did not believe that any such case could be | 


pending the Postection of Life Bill should be postponed till the fol- 
( 


In England the number of destitute persons was about | 


Similar testimony was given by Mr. Page of Queen’s | 


the power to sweep off the entire 


jturbance; that im five of the 


\degree of violence. “ But then, he says that the occupation of land in other 
jparts of [reland ts not ofa sufficiently firm and certain tenure. Now [ must be 
jpermitted to say, thatin the present condition of [reland, unquarded words or 
unprudent expressions dropped mthe course of debate in this House may pro- 
duce effeets which those who use them would be the last to desire, and which they 
would deplore to contemplate. In this point of view, debates on this question 
in this House may, | ‘ear, be written in letters of blood in Ireland. and followed 
by a sacrifice of life which we should al! deplore.” Sir James proceeded to ar- 
gue, that the opmions expressed by Mr. Scrope about tenant-right inevitably 
(Mr. Serope denied this : 
he merely spoke of compensation for improvements.) Sir James proceeded. 
He approached the subject with fear. Mr. Serope’s observations are pregnant 
with danger ; for what do they amount to’ They amount to this, that because 
in some few counties in freland agranan outrages exist, therefore a Member of 
Parliament in this House recommends as a remedy, that occupation subject to 
ejectment should by force of law be converted into a perpetual possession ; 
thereby subverting a rights of property and the law of the land, to an ex- 
tent which even a suecessial revolution could not surpass (Mr Secrope repeat- 
ed, that he said nothing of the kind: he was desirous to see the tenant-right 
sanctioned by law. | 

Sir James entered with mumute into the details of Mr. Serope’s 
bill; showing that the principle of out-door relief was entirely opposed to the 
remedial measures recently introduced. ‘Lhe proposition, therefore, would de- 
all the provisions hitherto made, and mtroduce the utmost confusion. If 
adopted, the land of lreland would not be sufficient to meet a permanent claim 
He held, that to pass such a measure would 
be stil worse 


tended to the subversion of all mghts of property 


the 


some Ness 


range 


of so overwhelming a deseription 
be bad, and that the publi 


Sur James concluded by moving that the bill be read a second time that day six 


unpression produced by would 


months. 

A short discussion followed 
measure 

Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN remarked, that it was not incorreet to say that te- 


law but by the fear of outrage 


Phe prevailing opinion was unfavourable to the 


nant-right was upheld in certam distriets not by 
As it was found, however, that wherever that right is allowed and acted upon 
there is peace, the Government might be properly called upon to lay the foun- 
dation of such a right where it does not exist, by giving the tenant a claim to 
compensation for improvements. He thought that Lord John Russel! had done 
wrongly in rejecting the recommendations of the first Commission, and prefer- 
rng the suggestions of a Commissioner who had spent but six weeks in the 
ort the measure now submutted, because tt recognised 
nd he thought the infliction of the necessary rate 
ld be cheaper and better to expend 


country. He would sup; 
the right to ont-door ret 
would convines 


absentee diords that it woak 
the money in improving their estates 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL defended his proceedings in connexion with the 
framing of the existing Poor-law. The Commissioners referred to were very 
good judges of the state of lreland as it then was, and with regard to what they 
they were not equally good judges with respect to a 
ord John then q opmions of Mr. Senior 
the substance of which was, that the grant- 


knew of its wants; but 
system of out-door relief. L 
and Mr. George Cornwall Lewis ; 
ing of out-door relief in [reland would be to introduce all the abuses of the old 
English Poor-law, and many others besides. As to the propriety of withholding 
out-door reliet, his opmion remained unchanged 

The O'CONNOR DON, Mr. P. BUTLER, Lord C. HAMILTON, and 
Mr. FREWEN intimated their intention to oppose the second reading 

Mr. WAKELY supported the bill; his regret that out-door relief 
should be opposed by Sir James Graham, in office, and by Lord John Russell, 
For his own part, he could not see the jus- 
tice of depriving Ireland of the same exists in England. It had been 
said that such an extension would amount to a confiscation of property: now, 
what was passing in Ireland at that moment! Was there not danger already 
both to life and property in that country! It seemed to be imagined that by 
staving off this thing the evil would be lessened ; but he believed the evils of 
[reland would contmue to magnify till they adopted the same course towards 
ithe Irish poor which was now in existence in England 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he would not give the House the trouble of dividing 

His object had been to some extent answered ; for the principle of out-door 


roted the 


expressing 


whe expe cted soon to be in office 
law which 


relief had made some way 
The amendment was agreed to, and the bil! thrown out 
PROTECTION FOR LIFE (LRELAND) BILL 
Hovse or Commons, Apnil 3 
The order of the day for the adjourned debate on this bill having been read, 
Mr. O'CONNELL said that the case of the promoters of the bill had been 
stated by the right hon. baronet (Sur James Graham) in a manner that could not 
There were, however, in the speech of the 
Chere was, it 
partook Of a sectarian ora po- 
lreland ; right hon 
counties were perfectly tree trom dis- 
the disturbances were only partial! : 
the disturbances prevailed to any great 


dissatisfy any one.—( Hear, hear.) 
right hon. baronet, statements which were highly consolatery 


was admitted, nothing in those outrages which 
litical bus. There 
gentleman said that twenty-two of those 


remaimnaer, 


were thirty-two counties m and the 


and that it was only im five counties that 
degree ; so that no less than two-thirds of the entire free trom 
that taint of guilt with which some others were stamed. Again, the right hon 
baronet said, that in the counties which were actually disturbed, the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were free from participation in the guilt, and that it 
was only comparative ly a smal! minority which dil in ut So that 
the majority of the counties was tree trom the necessity of anv coercion bill ; 
the state of five others did not call for this harsh measure ; last five 
it was admitted that the great majority of the people was free from the guilt for 
which it was to come under the operation of this law.—( Hear, hear.) When they 
wanted to prevent was the recurrence of such murders as had been committed, 
and as they were called upon to enact a coercion bill against the peasantry and 
the tenantry, he thought it was time to enact a coercion bill against the ‘land- 
lords, to prevent their abuse ot property —which, though they had legal right on 
their side, was the real cause of and stunulant to the worst of crimes Now, 
the amendment which he meant to propose was this -— 

“That while this house deplores the existence of outrage in Ireland, and is 


counties were 


participate 


an. m the 


adduced, even during the present scarcity. This proved that it was not, after sincerely anxious for its repression, it is of opimon that such outrage will be ag- 
all, the poverty of Ireland which was the cause of crime. Honesty amidst great |gravated, not removed, by the arbitrary, unjust, and unconstitutional enactments 
want is a remarkable characteristic of the [rish people. As to the tenant-right, of the bill, and that it is the duty of parliament to adopt such measures as will 
jt was a right enjoyed by the Irish tenantry in large districts, which was not |tend to eradicate the causes which produce these crimes, instead of resorting te 
enjoyed by English or Scotch tenants. It is not held, it is true, under statute jlaws which will harass and oppress the innocent without restraining the guilt 

law ; but it exists under unwritten law as strong as statute law, and partakes of jand which, being restrictive of public liberty, cannot fail to augment re | 


the character of common law ; and wherever it prevails there is the smallest|jdiscontent.” 
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the relations of landlord and tenant, he asked the house to put some limitation 
on the landlords’ power of distramt where there was no lease. He would sug- 


the money was to be levied; it was to be assessed by such persons as||would next most respectfully call upon the house to enable tenants to obtain 
the lord-lieutenant should appoint. Any person having a holding under!|compensation for improvements they might effect on the property they occu- 
£4 a year paid no poor-rate, but he was to pay the tax under thio! }psed. What a stimulant such a measure would be to activity and industry ! 
bill. There was no person so poor as to escape this tax; but let a man He also called upon the house to extend throughout Ireland the Ulster tenant 
once be rich, and he might then escape it, for the landlord was not liable, only | right. According to the Ulster tenant right, no tenant could be put out of pos- 
the occupier. And this was called a bill to preserve and make life and property| |session without receiving a full and fair remuneration for his improvements ; and 
secure in Ireland.—( Hear, hear.) What would be the consequence of it! Thej|the evidence of Mr. Hancock before Lord Devon's commission, showed the 
wretched man who was scarcely able to exist—who was as poor as poor could||beneficial results of this arrangement, to which the tranquillity of Ulster might 
be—who hardly could make up his rent—what was to become of him! He!|be traced. He called on them to travel on no unfrequented ground. ‘The state 
refused to pay. They gave the stipendiary magistrate power to cal] out the|jof the country showed that they could, and that they must do something. The 
army or the police to any number, to go and distrain and sell his goods. The!|miserable coercion bill would do nothing. He asked as one remedy, the te- 
bill was an additional stimulus to clear the land, because after the land was nant right of Ulster, which had been applied there for 300 years, and which was 
cleared the landlord entered upon it and had no tax to pay. The next thing!/available at the present moment. ‘The hon. and learned member also stated 
with which he quarrelled in this bill was that power was given to arrest persons! ‘that he required some alterations in the grand jury system. He was most de- 
found m houses, not being inmates of those houses, or travellers, and not beimg |sirous of putting an end to these murders in Ireland, but that could only be ac- 
inhabitants of any proclaimed district. It gave the power to any person au- complished by removing the causes. Having trespassed for some time on the 
thorised by the magistracy, without any warrant, if he thought he was delayed |patience of the house, he would now conclude by moving, by or bag amend- 
at the door an unreasonable time, of which he was to be the sloe judge, of break- [ment the following resolution :—* That while this house deplores the existence 
ing into such a house in any disturbed district in Ireland, and of searching every |of outrage in Ireland, and is sincerely anxious for its re it is of opinion 
room in it. Let him now again remind the house of what stood admitted, that that such ou will be aggravated, not removed, by arbitrary, unjust, and 
even m the disturbed counties the majority of the people were free from danger ;| unconstitutional enactments of this bill, and that it is the duty of parliament to 
but they would not be free from taxation. They taxed the majority in order to, adopt such measures as will tend to eradicate the causes which produce these 


get at the guilty minority—they taxed the innocent, the poorest, in the hope of | 
educating them into a desire of detecting persons who committed crimes. He) 
said most solemnly, he was convinced that it would be almost impossible to pre- 
vent msurrection if this act were carried into effect —{Hear, hear.) The next 
clause to which he would call attention was that which made the being out of a.) 


crimes, instead of resorting to laws which will harass and oppress the innocent 
without restraining the guilty, and which, being restrictive of public liberty, 
cannot fail to au nt national discontent.”-—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. OSBORNE seconded the amendment. 

Mr. S. HERBERT regretted very much that those party topics had been in- 


dwelling-house during the forbidden hours a transportable offence, unless the troduced into the discussion, and would not allude to “nem further than to say for 
party proved his innocence. The coercion bill, if it had any effect at all, would |himself that, whatever situation he might hold, and on whichever side of the 

ve it only at night; bat they knew the fact to be, that these murders were |house he might sit, nothing would ever induce him to assist towards Ire- 
committed by day —{Hear, hear.) This bill was entitled « A bill for the better |land again the battle-field of party. (Cheers.) An Irish landlord himself, he 
protection of life, and to facilitate the apprehension and detection of persons |had a very deep stake and interest in the welfarer of that country ; he felt the 
guilty of certain offences in Ireland.” Now, would it protect life’ They did, warmest concern in its fate and its misfortunes, and he could truly say, while a 
not om to give it any protection by day, and they could not gixe it, except, willing party to the present measure, that he had never held opinions adverse to 
by that form which might be applied under the existing law, a powerful law, but |a generous treatment of that country, and that no man had more earnestly advo- 
not so expensive or oppressive as this. It left the disposition of the people un- cated those measures brought forward by the government, which, he hoped- 
comet and unchanged, and tended on the contrary, to exasperate them, and ‘ended to introduce ultimately a better feeling between religious parties in Ire, 
make them more intent on the commission of crime.—(Hear, hear.) They land, and to cement different classes of society together, and promote the per- 
had tried coercion bills seventeen times since the union, and they had failed in manent prosperity of the country. (Hear, hear.) No hon. member, however, 
every instance.—{Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet told them that Lord |had attempted to shake the case of emergency on which the government rested 
Stanley's act had succeeded, and that it had tranquilised the country. Was that |the necessity for the measure. In the present anomalous state of society in Ire- 
so' The government advanced a million sterling to pay off the tithes, and /land, great difficulties arose in consequence of the land being apportioned to an 
peace was produced. Ireland was then a longer time without a coercion bill, indefinite number of tenants. He could show from proofs before him, that the 
but it was because the Irish had a government in which they had confidence, jmurders which were committed in broad day were, generally speaking, murders 
and with which they considered themselves identified—“ Hear, hear,” from |perpetrated against persons in the higher ranks of life ; and that, on the other 
the Opposition.) If that government did not go so far as they ought, they still||hand, the night murders were committed on the poor and defenceless. The one 
showed a considerate disposition towards the people, and he had the admission |class of victums called much more loudly for protection than did the other. (Hear.) 
of the nght hon. baronet, that during the whig government, the country became |Therefore the accusation that was brought t the government, that they 
tranquil —{Hear, hear.) But what had occurred since the present government, were legislating for the strong against the weak, was not founded m fact. The 
had been in office’ They proclaimed, that “ concession had ae utmost, right hon. gentleman then quoted various cases in support of his position. How 
limits.” ‘The government bad just performed a great duty to England. In the |many murders of landlords there been! Or, rather, he should say, how few 
name of Heaven, let them now pertorm a great duty to Ireland—hear, hear)—/jhad there been! God knew he was not underrating the number who had thus 
let them seek out the remedies for the improvement of Ireland. Let them pro-||lost their lives, but he asked the house to consider how few landlords had been 
tect all, do injustice to none, and give equal rights and equal franchises to Ire- |murdered, in comparison with the whole number which had taken place in the 
land, and tranquillity would soon prevail. Let them listen to the reports of /five counties in which outrage had been so conspicuous ! There were instances 
their committees and commissions. Let them not suffer these to remain a of men in their very home being attacked, because they had bought corn ata 
dead letter, but use the remedies they recommend, in order to rescue the coun- |particular price, perhaps rather higher than it was thought they oughttodo. The 
try from its depth of misery. He (Mr. O'Connell) proclaimed that there was,/hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. O'Connell) said the present was another version of 
not in Europe a population so miserable as that of Ireland. 7,000,000 out of that coercion bill; and the hon. gentleman who seconded the amendment told 
8,200,000 of the population were agricultural. But he called upon the govern- them that it was taken from the old tory armory. He would not say one word 
ment to look into the real condition of the people of Ireland, and to pass the jas to the armory from which it came ; but he would say this, so far as — 
only coercion act that was required—an act to coerce the landlord who would jence went of the working of the act of 1833, there was reason tabelieve 
not do his duty—(hear)—and to rescue the people from their present condition. |so far from being ineffective, great was done by it in promoting peace and 
The hon. gentleman quoted various testimony to the wretchedness of the Irish security in Ireland. The right hon. gentleman quoted various testimony in con- 

asantry. He had shown them (he proceeded) the condition of the country ; |firmation of his statement. What a state of society was it when a man could 
« had explained the disposition of the people—he had proved that the out-jjnot go about on his lawful occasions without being visited, net by an inquiry in- 
rages which took place in Ireland might be traced to the nature of land tenure ; to the motives which generally swayed his conduct—not by an inquiry whether 
and he would now mention afew other grievances of which his countrymen) those motives had been correct on any particular occasion, but visited by one of 
complained. The Irish people had no contidence in the administration of the |those ferocious sentences, inflicted with ruthlesseruelty ; and miheted for what ' 
law. He did not wish to bring forward the names of individuals ; but he ap- Because he, a man im poor and humble circumstances, perhaps was im the occu~ 
pealed to the government, whether they had not studiously promoted in the |pation of land of which, ten years ago, some other person had been dispossessed 
profession of the law, every ian of violent politics who had taken a strong part |by his landlord, the victim having had up to that moment no knowledge what- 
against the religion of the people of Ireland! Had not seventy-four magis- jever of the dispossessed party. In this state of things, surely it was puerile to 
trates, who had dared to express opinions in favour of the repeal of the act of \say, don’t suspend the law ; leave the people m possession of ther nghts and 
union, been recently dismissed from the commission of the peace’ But he;/liberties ; don’t subject men to a measure which, after ail, must be admitted to 
(Mr. O'Connell) might be asked, what suggestions he had to make for providing |be much less severe than the restraints under which the people of these distniets 
a remedy for the evils he had pointed out. He had not yet made any such sug- jare at present compelled to live. He trusted that the house would look fairly at 
gestions, but he did not mean to sit down without doing so. It was evident |this case, and not be led away by specious declamations about public liberty ad. 


that the insecurity of the tenure of land, and the misery arising from the want 
of land, were the great causes of those crimes which were committed in that 
country. He admitted that there were some exceptions from this general rule; 
and he was sorry to say that those exceptions were becoming more numerous | 
But the great cause of these offences was the state of the law relating to the 
tenure of land. Now, since the union, parliament had done a great deal for the 
landlords of Ireland. First, parliament, by enabling the landlord to distrain on, 

wing crops, gave him the power of ruining his tenant ; and then, by the 58th 
eorge III. they enabled him to turn out the tenant from his holding. The Ist 
George IV. c. 87, enabled the landlord to require security for costs from te- 
nants against whom they might adopt proceedings. The act 1 and 2 William 
IV. c. 31, gave the power of immediate execution ; and still further advantages | 
were given to the landlords by the 6th and 7th William IV. He also called upon 
the house to determine at once to do complete justice to [reland politically ,as well, 
as with respect to the relations between landlord and tenant. The Irish people) 
did not enjoy a proportionate representation in that house ; they did not possess | 
an adequate franchise ; they required a more comprehensive system of muni 
cipal reform, and an adjustment of the church temporalities, With regard to | 


private nights, because her majesty’s government was not to restrain any private 
rights, which at present were capable of exercise in these districts; for men 
were there under the dominion of a power more irresponsible than any of the 
powers conferred by this bill—a power exercised by persons unseen, and for 
causes unknown ; and exercised, too, in a manner not to be foreseen, which no 
conduct, no character, however excellent, no virtue, no station, could avert. 
(Cheers.) The opponents of the measure said these were not religious or politi- 
calevils. He beheved they were right. But why not attempt to eradicate the 
evil at once’ Why stay until they had got at the exact cause of the evil? 
But what remedy was to be applied! ‘The only remedy which had been sug- 
gested was, that some measure should be introduced for the unprovement of the 
relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland. Her majesty’s government agreed 
in the propriety of that; and they proposed very shortly to lay on the table of 
the house « measure for that object, wluch he trusted would meet with the ap- 

probation of the house, and be carried into a law. But he hoped that no gen- 

tleman would be led sway by arguments so sophistical, as he must think them, 

as that. because the evils of lreland might be traced up to certain social evils of 

long existence, a measure essentially necessary for the present exigency shoul@ 


Let them look at the bill for one moment. Did they find it calculated—even|| 

taken at the best—to effect its object by inflicting penalties on, and giving the/| 

many innocent in charge, for the purpose of reaching the few guilty! One fea-)|gest that no landlord should be allowed to distrain unless under a lease for 21 
ture of the bill was, that the lord-lieutenant should have arbitrary power ; on |years, or to proceed to eyectment except under a lease for 31 years. He called 
any suggestion or pretence, he might declare in what disturbed districts this japon the house to remember that the salvation of Ireland depended upon the 
law should for the future operate. He had power to compel payment to any people having some fixity of tenure. He did not wish them to deprive the 
extent he pleased, to give any rewards he pleased, and to appoint officers |landlord of the right to sue his tenant at common law, but he did ask them to 
and in any number he He would tell the house how)\|take away from the landlord the feudal of without suit. He 
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be postponed until they had legislated on another principle for that country. But! 


he would ask them not to expect, because they might hope to remedy these 
evils by some kind of legislation hereafter, that they were to throw up the re- 


‘even when they had been actuated by the best intentions, had not been such as 
to inspire in Treland confidence for their justice, and respect for thew authority. 
—(Here, hear.) It seemed as if their measures of redress followed the loudness 


sponsibility of dealing at once with that great and pressing evil which affected of complaint, and were intended to divide the agitators and the complainants, 
not only the landlords, the we f the protestant, or the catholic, but which! and not for the simple purpose of doing justice to those who were aggrieved. — 


affected also the humblest most defenceless portion of the population, the! 
men whom they were most bound to protect, and who looked forward to the! 
present enactment with considerable expectation, as one which would give them 
some respite from the persecution under which they laboured, and which would) 
allow them to persevere in, and encou those industrial habits, upon which, 
more than upon any legislation, depended the ultimate prosperity of Ireland. | 
Hear, hear. 
, Lord J. RUSSELL said, it had been a great source of satisfaction to him that| 
the speeches made on the present occasion by the members of the government) 
and others, had been marked by so much temperance and forbearance, and that) 
the house of commons seemed so fully;prepared to acknowledge the great un- 
portance of the present subject. (Hear, os) He regretted the first reading) 
should have been taken as the stage upon which this question of the rejection of, 
this bill altogether was to be tried —(Hear, hear.) But the occasion having 
been taken, he did not feel himself relieved from the responsibility of Peat | how 
far he thought the measure of the government ought to be be sanctioned and) 
admitted by this house, or how far they ought to agree with them in the policy! 
they are at present pursuing —(Hear.) Looking to the bill itself, there was a 
remarkable failure in the statement of the right hon. gentleman, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department.—(Hear, hear.) He said there was a la- 
mentable prevalence of crime in certain counties, and then announced that there 
were provisions in this bill calculated to meet the existing evils, but as to the 
manner in which this result was to be accomplished, the demonstration was cer- 
tainly incomplete.—(Hear.) If, on the call of the government, he should now 
consent to the first reading of this bill, he felt bound to state that at a future stage| 


of the bill he should have objections to offer which would go to the foundation 
of some of its principal provisions. He did not blame the government for what 
had been done in former periods, nor for the increase of crime that might now 
exist, connected as it was with the social condition of Ireland. He found an 
offence created and punishable by this bill was merely violating the proclama- 
tion made be the lord-lieutenant of Ireland—(hear,)—by being out after sunset 
or before sunrise, which was in itself no indication whatsoever of an intention to 
commit crime. It wasa great grievance often, when acts of this kind are passed, 
that innocent persons should suffer the penalties they did not deserve. The 
peasant might be keeping his cattle from straying ; his fences from being broken ; 
he might be attending the funeral of some friend, or ‘returning from some fair or 
market after sunset. But for all these he was likely to be taken before a magis- 
trate, and, unless he coyld fully satisfy the authorities of the reasons of his be- 
ing out, he was liable to severe penalties. ‘This part of the bill was liable to so 
much objection, that he trusted it would be amended in committee. They ran 
a great risk of causing the spread of an insurrectionary tendency—(hear,)—if 
they involved in the net of restraint all the population of the country. It had 
been his fortune to hold a situation to a certam degree connected with the gov- 
ernment of Ireland ; during th.t time he agreed to a bill of a similar character 
to the present. But he agreed to it in the persuasion that means might be found 
of executing the law, of so administering the government of Ireland thet it would 
not be necessary to put that law into operation—(hear, hear,)—and he did not 
remember any case whatever in which that measure was put into operation dur- 
ing the five years it remained on the statute book. ‘The right hon. gentleman; 
who spoke last said, that + confidence is a plant of slow growth” on subjects of 
this kind. It was from being convinced of the soundness of that opinion that he 
agreed to any measure of this description. But, during the time in which Lord 
Normanby was lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in which his noble friend near him 
(Lord Morpeth) was chief secretary for [reland, and in which Sir Michael! O'- 
Loghlen, Chief Baron Brady, Chief Baron Woife, and others held distinguished 
situations as law officers of the crown in that country—(hear, hear,)—it was their| 
earnest endeavor, in conjunction with his heseeel friend, the late Mr. Drum- 
mond—{cheers),—to induce the people of ireland, by the administration of the 
ordinary law, to believe that if those quarrels which they were so apt to decide 
by a bloody arbitrement were brought into a court of law, a just adjudication with 
respect to them would be the result: so that the ordinary powers the constitu- 
tion might be sufficient in Ireland, as they were in England.—(Hear, hear.) He 
had the satisfaction of believing that their efforts in a great measure suc- 
ceeded—(hear), and that, although the short period during which the attempt 
was made did not allow of the establishment of that perfect confidence and that 
reliance in the power and the impartiality of the law which ought to exist, yet 
that a great ch was made in creating feelings which must form the stable 
foundation of the future welfare of Ireland —(Hear, hear.) Now, while he ac- 
quitted the present government of having by any acts of theirs produced the 
present state of crime in Ireland, he could not think that the right hon. gentle- 
man ever did justice to our exertions, or that he, or those who act with him, 
ever fairly represented the state of Ireland, as it was under the late administra- 
tion.—(Hear.) He was in hopes that when the bill of 1835 expired, it would 
not be necessary to ask for any other act of a similar character. He was sorry 
to find that the government of the present day said that such an act was neces- 
sary ; and he was sorry to hear the right hon. gentleman protest against any 
mixture of the tion of remedial measures with the bill now under considera- 
tion—(Hear.) He thought this a serious, almost a fatal mistake on the part 
of her majesty’s government. it was only now, in the year 1846, that the night 
hon. gentleman had promised that the corporations of Ireland should be placed 
on the same footing as the corporations of England —(Hear, hear.) Did not 
this show a great tardiness in adopting measures of reform and of equal justice 
with respect to Ireland? ‘hat the relations of landlord and tenant in that coun- 
try were in an unsatisfactory state, no one would deny ; and such grievances as 
could be remedied by legislation, ought to be remedied by legislation —(Hear, 
hear.) It was that the extravagant expectations—the expectations 
naturally extravagant, raised by the appomtment and the proceedings of the 

landlord and tenant commission, should be set at rest and quieted by legisla- 
tion—(hear) ;—and he trusted that before the second reading of this bill wes 
proposed, a bill would be on the table of the house with respect to the relation 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland. He was not dispos¢d to shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of the Coercion Bill of 1833. He thought at the time that it was 
necessary for preventing murder and outrages. But he was not convinced that 
it was necessary to have similar provisions in any bill to be passed at the present 
time.—( Hear, —_ Let them keep in mind that main consideration—that the 
attachments and affections of Ireland ought to be preserved by showing the ut- 
most care for her interests, and a disposition not to punish crime in that country 
by a different measure from that which would be adopted in the case of England. 

He could not but express his regret that the course of the present govermiment, 


ilof the union, directed by Mr. Pitt, acquiesced in by both 


(Cheers.) He did hope that in any measures now to be adopted, the govern- 
iment would proceed in a better spirit—that they would have no minor and in- 
ferior object of attnching a part of the Roman catholic clergy to one side and a 
jpart to the other—of putting an end to agitation im one quarter, and weakening 
this association or that ; but that her ministers would seriously consider what 
lwere the promises made by this and the other house of parliament at the tune 
me and that they 
ould see whether those promises had been kept ; and that if they had not been 
ept, they would proceed to their accomplishment at once—not as a concession 
ite demand, but as a simple fulfilment of justice —( Loud cheers.) 
Monpay, April 6. 
| On the order of the day for resuming the debate on the bill for the Protection 
jof Life and Property in Ireland, a preliminary discussion arose as to the expe- 
par of proceeding with the “* Corn” or the “ Coercion” bill. In the course 
of it, Sir Robert Peel expressed his regret at the stagnation of trade and com- 
lmerce which the delay of the Corn Bill had produced, but expressed his deter- 
{mination to proceed with that bill. 

Lord MORPETH said he hoped that as the decision of the house had alread 
been taken in favour of entering upon the discussion of the Irish Bill, the irish 
members would not waste the time of the house by getting up a preliminary de- 
bate on the order of their proceeding with the Corn Bill instead of the Irish 
Bill; for he had received a letter, that morning from one of the largest manu- 
pesterens in the West Riding, stating that, in consequence of the stagnation of 
trade produced by the dilatory progress of the Corn Bill, the distress of the op- 
eratives in Yorkshire and Lancashire was extreme, and that many of them must 
have perished, had they not been relieved by private charity. 

Mr. CAREW said that had the government gone down to the house with 
other measures calculated to improve the condition of the Irish people, they 
would have had a much stronger case to rely upon than they had at present, 
when they asked the house to pass the measure then before them.—(Hear,hear. 
He had hoped that long before this the labours of the land commission w 

ave been productive of some practical result. He called upon the govern- 
ment to take the subject speedily into its consideration, equitably to adjust the 
question, having regard alike to the duties as well as to the rights of property. 

He considered also that it was not only the interest, but the bounden duty of 
parliament to attend to and remedy what had been termed—and he perfectly 
coincided in the propriety of the designation—the monster grievance of Ireland, 
the established church —{ Hear, hear.) What was it the duty of the house to 
ido’ Were they to pass coercion bills for Ireland, or were they, by a wise leg- 
islation, to remove those evils under which the country laboured! He implored 
the house to adopt the latter alternative. Let them remove the cause of discontent » 
land they would thus lay the foundations for years of prosperity, whilst they 

would have the credit of placing society in that country m a position which it 
had never enjoyed before. 

The O’CONOR DON altogether denied the assertion of the mght hon. gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War, that the preposed bill was rather a measure for 
the protection of the poor than of the meh. He (the O’Conor Don) asserted 
that its only effect would be to cause those offences which might be committed 
at night to be committed in the day time. (Hear, hear.) He strongly depre- 
cated the outrages which had taken place in Ireland, and which he most sin- 

erely desired to see checked ; but he agreed with his hon. and learned friend 
he member for Cork, in thinking that this bil would rather aggravate the evil 
than provide a remedy, and for that reason it was his intention te give it all the 
e@pposition it his power. (Hear, hear ) 

Mr. M. MILNES said it had been urged by Irish members, that a bill of this 
nature ought not to be introduced without the ccntemporaneous introduction of 
large remedial measures. But he would ask, ifthe most sanguine could hope 
that remedial measures would have the effect of checking with sufficient speed 
the frightful system of assassination which prevailed in Ireland! If he (Mr. M. 
Milnes) found himself, by the circumstances of that country, compelled to con- 
sent to this bill, he did so as a measure of police, and one which he hoped would 
be of a brief and temporary existence. He beueved that no English government 
could any longer go on without bringing forward remedial measures for Ireland 
(cheers) ;—and he also believed that upon the next few years of English legis- 
lation rested the responsibility of the future condition of Lreland. He trusted 
pat no party spirit would influence their measures for Ireland ; for his part, he 
would never allow party feeling to weigh with his opinion; and he believed if 
ae course were generally adopted, they would soon, he hoped, with the bles- 
ing of God, be able to wipe out a stain on their legislation.—Cheers.) 

Mz. D. BROWNE was glad to observe a change in the disposition of the 
house in discussing Irish questions; he was also glad to find her majesty’s 
overnment more inclined to pay attention to those in whom the Inmsh 
people placed confidence. It must be acknowledged by all, that there existed 
unhappily, at the present moment, in Ireland predial excitement of a most dan- 
erous character; but then, the question was, whether that predial excitement 
was to be arrested by the strong arm of the law, or whether it was to be allayed 
by the more soothing treatment of remedial measures. Were the people of 
Ireland to see the merchandise of England, with all its new inventions, borne 
jas it would be under tha new tariff regulations, over the waters of the world 
with a rapidity almost increasing with the progress of time, while the machine- 
ry of Irish legislation was to be lumbering on in all the dulness of its staid an- 
tiquity! He firmly believed that the measure before the house would not have 
the desired effect. He would vote for a more stringent measure, if he thought 
it would be successful ; but from this bill he thought the most disastrous con- 
lsequences would ensue. Doing justice was the only cure for the evil. It was 
the only sure foundation upon which they could erect the edifice of social hap- 
piness and efficient government, to compel the landlords to do their duty, and 
jet the people who had no security in their present condition, or who could find 
no redress from their natural protectors, obtain it from the constitution of England. 
The noble lord, the leader of the protectionist party, quoted the other mght a 
case of aggression where an old lady was attacked. He (Mr. Browne) could 
read him twenty cases of the murders of women in England in one year, the 
year 1845, a season of unprecedented prosperity. The = gentleman read a 
long list of murders committed in various parts of England, beginning with the 
jmurder of a man at Ulverstone of his wife, in January, 1845, and ending with a 
jsimilar murder by Thomas Dunsdon, at Dagenham, m Essex, in December.) If 
a coercion bill was necessary for Ireland, was it not equally so for England ? 
He wished that Ireland should enjoy the same jnstitutions as England ; and if 
they said they would not repeal the umion, let ministers come down to the 
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house and say they would give Ireland the 
representation, and ual franchises. He 
right hon. baronet et the head of her majesty’s government, who, he felt, was dis- 
posed well towards his countrymen, to ask his own heart what was most wan- 
ting in Ireland. Let him, like a great statesman, apply the real remedy—aban- 
don coercion, and, above all, let <a show to the Insh people a good intention 
of impartial goveruinent. 

Viscount MORPETH said that from his recollection of what he had himself 
experienced, he was too sensible of the great difficulties which had beset those 


who had to administer the government of [reland, to wish, without the gravest)/ 


reason, to obstruct or embarrass those now charged with that responsibility. He 
could not efface from his memory the recollection of the morning when the Irish 
government first received mtelligence of the murder of Lord Norbury ,—the first 
of those monstrous and unaccountable crimes caused by no provocation, and at- 
tended with no clue. In the face of such deeds, while the evil lasted and while 
the danger continued, although he was most willing and anxious to limit the dura- 
tion of penalties strictly to the period of the exigency—although he was 
ready to admit that it would be preferable that measures of permanent redress 
and conciliation should have been brought forward either antecedent to, or con- 
comitant with, measures of harshness and repression—though he reserved to 
himself full diseretion to consider all the details of this bill in committee, yet he 
could not take upon himself to refuse, at least, to entertain the proposition of 
giving, for a limited time, to the queen's government, some, at least, of the pow- 
ers which they alleged to be essential for the safety of the human life —(Hear, 


by the right hon. secretary at war, namely, that it was not only the bare number! 
of assaults which they had to take into account, but the number of threatening 
notices, which in 18 months amounted to 2,320. What were these but a sword 
hanging over the lives of men—{loud cheers)—a terror by day, a terror by might, 
making their whole existence one of fear and misery '—(Hear.)—It might be 
asked whether the details of this bill were calculated to effect their own end! 
He owned he had great doubts as to some of them ; but let them be consider- 
ed in committee, for in the present state of things he dared not refuse to legis- 
late altogether —(Hear, hear )— With reference to the general policy ou which 
the government of Ireland should be based, he was wi to go as far as most 
men. He had been a party, and no backward one, to the introduction of the 
memorable appropriation clause, he had stated at that time his 

opimon from which he had since seen no reason to depart—that even the opera- 
tion of that clause—contested as it was, rejected as it was, would not have 
come up to the whole amount of what was due in strict justice to the bulk of 
the Iri , in reference to the revenues of the church. He would frank- 
ly state, however, that this did not 


to hum at present the subject 
prominent in the attention of the I 


, or the one upon which legislation 
would be calculated to meet the special exigencies of the tumes. He still held 
the opimon that, making allowance for every adaptation rendered cay | by 
the different circumstances of the several counties, that the franchise nm Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, t to be the same,—{ Hear, hear.)—The late 
government introduced a poor-law into [reland, and he was stll of opmion, that 
the relation between Irish property and Irish poverty would be benefited by aj 
further adjustment.—(Hear, hear.}—Indeed, in his opinion, the law which the 
present condition of Ireland most loudly called for, was a law to regulate the re- 
lation between landlord and tenant —( Hear, hear.) Most cordially did he hope 
that the measure contemplated by the government would, when produced, be 


found to have been framed in a wise and considerate spirit. He would not dis-|/ 
semble his opinion, that the waste lands of Ireland might be made far more; 


available than they ever had yet been for au ing the resources of the coun- 


came institutions as England,- full} 
particularly addressed himself to the|,and the effect. 


hear }—He could not fail to be struck with what had been so impressively stated]! 


jexercised by the peasantry ; in the’same report they found together the cause 
He asked them whether they would deal with the effect 
jonly, and not with the cause? Let them assure the peasant that he was no 
longer, by the tyranny of the landlords, in danger of dying by famine, and 
| from that moment they would secure -his allegiance, better than by any 
| political measures relating to the franchise. He could not consent to the 
introduction of a measure that would merely skim over the evil without 
geing to its root, and extirpating it to its core. 

Lord G. BENTINCK would not go again into a detail of crimes to shock 
the feelings of that house,to which the right hon. baronet the secretary 
\for the home department had referred in introducing this measure, or to 
‘those which he himself had alluded to before the right hon. baronet ad- 
jdressed the house ; but he thought that when they saw all the great leaders 
jof the opposite party elsewhere supporting this measure, it was hardly just 
to say of him, and those around him, that they were supporting this mea- 
jsure from interested motives. He confessed that he could not see in what 
way the extension of the political franchise of any description in Ireland 
‘would afford a remedy for the evils which were complained of.—(Hear, 
jbear.)—But when his noble friend referred to other matters, and said he 
|thought the relations between Irish poverty and Irish property required 
jsome new arrangement ; and when he reflected that Ireland, with a popu- 
lation of 8,000,000, almost the poorest in the world, received in poor relief 
only £256,000 per annum, whilst in England and Wales, with a popula- 
tion of 16,000,000, the sum spent in succour to the poor was nearly £5,800,- 
j000 a year, he must confess that he cordially concurred with his 
noble friend. Many of the evils of Ireland arose from the system of 
jabsenteeism, landlords receiving the rents of the country, and spending 
them elsewhere. He thought that, connected with levying of poor rates 
jin Ireland, some plan might be devised by which absentee Jandlords should 
ipay more than others. He must express his opinion, that measures might 
jbe taken for improving the relations between the tenantry and the landlords 
jof Ireland.—( Hear, hear.) —The tenantry ought to have the value of their 
jimprovements. But, thinking a measure of this kind absolutely necessary, 
‘in order to secure improvements of every description in Jreland—in order 
that industry might not go unrewarded—and in order to put down assas- 
sination, he and his hon. friends with him were prepared to give their hearty 

urrence to the present measure of the goverament. 
Debate adjourned. 


| 


THE WAR IN INDIA. 
Howse or Lorps, April 6. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE understood that, in point of fact, no commu- 
nication relative to the events of India had been made to the house, or, at least, 
that no poorer bad been printed or produced ; and he did not therefore know, in 
jasking the question to put which he had risen, what was the amount of infor- 
mation by the government. He concluded the intention was to pro- 
\duce all the throwing any new light upon the late military transactions. 
He alsow to know if the proclamations of Sir Henry Hardinge, after the 
battle, and if the treaty of peace which had been, as they were informed, con- 
jcluded on the banks of the Sutley on the 17th of February, would be laid be- 
fore them. In asking for these papers, it was not his purpose or his desire to find 
|materials whereon to found an objection, or with which he might be enabled to 
‘throw blame on any quarter whatever hear.) —On the contrary, his anx- 
iety to see these rs produced, and more especially his anxiety to see the 

lamation of gevernor-general, on entermg the Sikh territory after the 
tles, arose from a conviction that he would there find evidences of moderation 
and wisdom which did honour to the character of the country. The 


try and improving the condition of the —(Hear.)—In reference to thi 
bill, he must at all events express one . Whenever it pass the first) 
reading, a considerable interval must elapse before it could reach its ———— 
stages ; and if, during that interval, the overruling hand of a beneficent Provi- 
dence should in any way check the career of Insh crime, and restore security 
to property and hie, he hoped that the government would not consider it at va- 
riance either with their dignity or their sense of duty, to meet these improved 
manifestations in a corresponding spirit, to either with the whole, or at! 
all events, with the harsher provisions of the bill_— Hear, hear.) —If the event 
sheuld be otherwise, he could only bow to necessity, but he was convinced that 
for the t government of Ireland there was a better way than this. — 
(Hear, .)}—He was sorry to quote from no better authority, but he remem- 
bered in the very first speech which he made withm the walls of parliament in 
discussing the bill for removing Roman catholic disabilities, stating that they 
had made England great, and that their study should be to make Ireland happy- 
Since that period the greatness of England had gone on growing and advanc- 
ing, probably never anumated toa higher pot than at this moment ; but all 
parties would with him in thinking that there remained a vast amount of 
indebtedness to make Ireland happy.—{ Cheers.) 

Mr. P. SCROPE said hedid not feel any surprise at finding that an Irish de- 
bate had proved to be discursive.—a result certainly which he could not attribute 
either to the promoters of the bill,or the movers of the amendment. What 
was required was some measure of a remedial character to show the determina- 
tion of the government to grapple with the grievances of Ireland, and put an) 
end to that msecurity of lite and tty which drove men to commit such 
crimes. Men like Mr. Gerrard had a nmght by law to turn out their tenantry, 
and the right hon. baronet must give the aid of the civil and military power to 
carry out the law. But what became of the evicted tenants ' The eyectments' 
were said to amount to 150,000 in one year, and the work-houses would not 
hold one-tenth of the number. ‘They must go to the outskirts of the towns, 
and there perish of fever and want. It was because they knew this to be their 
fate if they were eyected from the land, that the peasants combined against these 
ejectments, and were led to the commission of the crimes at which human na- 
ture revolted. ‘These crumes however, were not wholly connected with the 
land ; they proceeded to a very great extent from the dispossession of employ- 
ment, as well as from the dis of land. The introduction of manufactures 
into Lreland had been talked of, but till the agricultural capabilities of the coun- 


loudly challenge the world to examine the principle which had been lasd down 
in the proclamation ; and by their after-proceedings had made known that 
it was in the spirit of defence, and notin the spirit of conquest, with which 
had engaged in that mighty conflict now so arene terminated.—{Cheers. ) 
ith regard to the other papers, he hoped there was no objection to produce 
them. ‘The absence of any papers at all, in passing the general vote of thanks, 
was, he conceived, the result of an accident. 

The Earl of RIPON said the substance of all the communications in the hands 
of the government, had been published in the « Gazette ;” and as to the arrange- 
ment come to with the durbar and Gholab Singh, it had not yet been reduced 
into the form of a treaty, and consequently could not be laid before the house. 
When it arrived in due form, there would be no possible objection to its - 
tion. No seoner had her majesty been informed of the events which oc- 
curred, and of the services which those two individuals had rendered to her 
jcrown, than she immediately issued her commands to have prepared patents of 
jnobility for Sir H. Hardinge and Su H. command 
would be most cheerfully received by her majesty’s advisers ; and those marks 
of distinction would not only be gratifying to the brave men on whom they were 
conferred ; but likewise to the country, who honoured itself in rewarding those 
who had so richly merited approbation.—({Cheers. ) 


Latest Intelligence. 


American flour, in bond, is quoted at 25s. a 26s. 

Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough, who distinguished themselves by 
military services in India, have been elevated to the Peerage. 

‘There are now six Government War-steamers fitting up in the St. Katherme’s 
Dock, London. 

In the Times of Thursday, an American company advertised for sale saddles 
of American forest venison, wild geese trom the American lakes, and wild tur- 
keys from the American forests, just arrived in fine order ! 

The Irish papers describe the flood of emigration from Cork, Limerick, &e., 
to be greater this season than it was ever known before. 

On Tuesday notices were issued from the India-house for the dispatch of 
troops to India, viz., 2,000 to embark from Cork to Calcutta, between 27th April 
and the 9th May ; and 1,000 from Portsmouth to Bombay, between the 15th and 


try were developed, the people could not be imade to depend on manuiactures 
In Ireland there was no induceiment to industry ; therefore, it was said the peo- 
ple were not industrious. But give themlong leases or an extension of the 
Ulster tenant night—(Hear, hear),—and it would be found they would work as 
hard as the or English. In asking for this Coercion Act, they had 

roduced a rible catalogue of crimes and assassinations ; every post 
eae them information of some terrible deed of this kind ; but the same 
post brought them also informrtion of other deeds, of quite as dreadful a 
character. The two systems were placed side by side; one followed thé} 
other in the same newspaper ; there was the tyranny of the landlords and 


25th of April. 

In Persia the Cholera 
lof the population has pe 
very great. 

Extensive Conrtacration.—The total destruction of the Canada steam- 
mills, Rotherhithe, took place on ‘luesday morning shortly after 3 o'clock. They 
lwere the property of Messrs. Virtue & Co. . Unfortunately the whole was unin- 
sured. As to the origin of the fire nothing could be learned. 

Liverpool, April 8.—A failure to a considerable extent is said to have taken 


is raging with devastating eflect. At Meshed one-third 
rished, At Teheran and Ispahan the mortality has been 


the progress of the extermipation system, and the 


var 


retaliatory Vengeance | place 


bere to-day. The house m question has always been considered-bighly 
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respectable,”and been in general mercantile business for a long time. 
Their liabilities are mail ty Eatowes £100,000:; it is also said that they have 
shown assets to the extent of 10s. inthe pound. The firm in question, Messrs. 
Carne and Telo, are extensive merchants in the Russian Trade. One of the 
joint-stock banks which suffered seriously by a large failure some six weeks ago, 
are the unlucky creditors of the house to a considerable amount. 

The American provision trade has partaken of the facilities which the Treasu- 
ry order affords. Considerable supplies of beef and provisions have been re- 
leased from bond under the low duties, and are finding their way into general} 
consumption. 

In various parts of the country large numbers of operatives have struck for 
an advance of wages. 

Liverpool, April 11.—One whole week in Parliament has been lost. The in- 
troduction of the Irish coercion bill rendered this inevitable ; two adverse par- 
ties had an interest in delay. The Irish liberal members, in obedience to pre- 
vious declarations, if not in deference to a deep sense of justice, desired de- 
feat, and the Protectionists availing themselves of Mr. O'Connell's determina- 
tion, were not slow to do all they could to push the corn-law bill over the Easter 
recess. The rules of the House gave them ample room and verge enough for 
discussion, and the liberal members were bound, by liking our policy, to say 
something without committing themselves. Ministers, unable to force a divi- 
sion, submitted to the difficulty, and post the coercion bill to Friday next, 
when a division is expected—the third reading of the corn bill to take place on 
the Monday following. 

In this matter the conduct of ministers has been much blamed, but there was 
hardly any other course open to them than the one they took, the coercion bill 
having, unfortunately, been bestowed on the Lords as if for the purpose of keep- 
ing their “hand in.” ‘Their unanimity, and absence of other employment, made 

uick work of it, and an avoidance of reproach rendered a first reading in the 
Suan necessary. Sir Robert Peel may, too, have taken it for granted, that 
the debate would, as usual, take place on the second reading. The resolution 
of the Irish members not to abide by the common practice, defeated his plan, 
and made the impolicy of introducing such a contentious measure at such a pe- 
riod seriously apparent. A week's delay might be fatal, and people begin to 
—S somewhat gratuitously, all kinds of evil consequences. 

“Times,” which is a trusted kind of political barometer, has been for 
some days dealing in dark insinuations. [t hints at the possibility of a formida- 
ble combination in the Lords ; and, knowing its resources, its hints are construed 
as significant, particularly as itdoes not hesitate to accuse mimisters of a want 
of energy required by the occasion. But, after all, these may only be the 
spurs used by an artfw rider to secure the race, which, by these means, can 
certainly be won. 

The discussion on the coercion bill discloses not a few anomalies in the state 
of Ireland. Assassinations are numerous, but not common ; distress is great, 
but there are none of the assumed consequences of distress. 

Liverpool, April 11.—Discussions continue as to how the Tariff will fare in 
the te The opinions of some 300 members of that House are ascertained 
it is said, and they are nearly equally balanced; but the views of some 50 
more are oscileating. Upon these the fate of the measure and of the Govern- 
ment depends. It is asserted with a good deal of confidence, by the advocates 
of the Tariff, that e majority of at least 25 will affirm the bill, but that some 
amendments in committee may endanger its existence. There is still much 
speculation afloat on the subject. 

The price of potatoes in Dublin has now risen to 9d a stone for good ones, 
and 6 3-4 for very indifferent oues. ‘This is an advance of at least a hundred 
per cent. on the prices of last year. 

The account given by the “ Semaphore de Marseilles” of an atiair between 
General Cavaignac and a large Arab force wascontirmed by the Algiers jour- 
nals of the 2d inst. ‘The number of killed on the side of the Arabs, however, 
is stated to have been 100, and not 200,as given m the account from Algiers 
which was received at Marseilles. A ‘Toulon letter of the 6th informs us that, 


according to accounts from Algiers of the 3d, the French lost a great number| 
of men and an officer of Hussars. Colonel Cagnon, of the Hussars, is stated|| 


to have had a horse killed under him. 


Searin.—RestenaTion or THE Ministry.—We have received, by extraordi- 
nary express, intelligence from Madrid of the 4th mst. announcing that General] 


Narvaez had resigned, and that his resignation has been accepted by the Queen.|! 


M. Isturitz is President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 

M. Armero, Minister of Marine ; 

M. Egana remains as Minister of Justice ; 

M. Mon is in the Finances. 

Avoeria.—The Duke d’Aumale has set out for Algeria, to take part, it is 
said, in the expedition agamst Abd-el-Kader, who is likely to make a formida- 
ble'stand in Kabylia. ‘This isone of the most hazardous expeditions ever yet 
undertaken by the French, and the result will, if successful, be of the greatest 


importance. ‘The Kabyles are a brave race; their country presents extraordi-|| 
nary means of annoyance to invaders, and it is supposed that they will be faith-|) 


ful to the engagements into which they have entered with Abd-el-Kader. 
Marshal Bugeaud hopes that when the Kabyles shall have had a few lessons| 
in the way of razzia and massacre, they will be glad to get rid of the emir. 
He may, however, find it difficult to carry on the razzia system in Kabylia with 
the same ease as in other parts of Algeria. 


« There is little doubt that the offer from our Government which went out by 
the Caledonia last Saturday—tor it did go out notwithstanding the ignorance 
of our slow coach contemporaries on the subject—will be accepted and finally 
settle this important and long-pending [the Oregon] question.”-—« From the 
Liverpool Mercury 10th inst.” 


W ar-orrice, April 3 —Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Lt. A. B. P. Hood 
to be Capt. by pur. v. Oliver, who ret.; Cornet the Hon. G. W. Milles to 
be Lt. by pur. v. Hood ; Lord G. C. G. Lennox to be Cornet, by pur. v. 
Milles. 4th Drag. Guards—Cornet and Adjt. J. Mullen to have the rank 
of Lt. 3d Lt. Drags.—Capt. H. A. Ouvry, from the 6sth Ft. to be Capt. v. 
Dyer, who exchs; Lt. W. H. Hadfield to be Capt. without pur. v. Triston, 
ane in the 10th Lt. Drags. ; Cornet W. H. Orme to be Lt. v. Hadfield ; 

roop-Serg.-Major R. Shaw, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Cornet, v 
Orme. 10th Lt. Drags.—Veterinary Surg. J. Robertson, from the 11th Lt. 
Drags. to be Veterinary Surg. v. Gloag, who exchas. 11th Lt. Drags.— 
Veterinary Surg. J. W. Gloag, from the 10th Lt. Drags. to be Veterinary 
Surg. v. Robertson, who exchas. 16th Lt. Drags.—Lt. F. T. Meik to be 
Capt. without pur, v Waugh, appointed to the 10th Light Drags; U. W 


Evans, M.D. to be Assist-Surg. v Stevens, appointed to the 10th Lt Drags. 


|Hamilton to be Capt. and Lt-Col by pur v Armytage, who rets ; Ensign and 
\Lieutenant Lord A. Hay to be Lieutenant and Captain, by pur, v_ Hamil- 
lton; S. Burrard, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieutenant, by pur, v Lord A. 
\Hay; Lieutenant J. H. Purves to be Adjutant, v Hamilton, promoted. Ist 
Foot—Lieut. T. L. Leader, fm the 2d Ft, to be Lieut. v Webster, promo- 
ted. 2d Ft—Lt. T. Wingate, to be Capt. without purchase, v Carney, 
dec ; Ens. E. M. H. Mainwaring to be Lt. v Wingate ; Ens. W. H. Poulett, 
trom the 54th Ft. to be Ens. v. Mainwaring. —12th Ft; Ens. and Adjt. W. 
FE. Crofton to have the rank of Lt; Ens. J. R. Palmer to be Lt. by pur. v 
Braham, who rets ; H. White, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Palmer.—14th 
Ft: Capt. J. V. Fletcher, from h.-p. unatt. to be Capt. v. Brevet Maj. J. 
M. Wood, whoexchs; Lt. E. Archdall to be Capt. by pur. v. Fletcher, 
who rets ; Ens. W. C. Trevor to be Lt. by pur v. Archdall ; S C. Lousada, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Trevor.—24th Ft: Capt. C. H. Ellice, 
trom the S2d Ft. to be Capt. v. Spring, who exchs ; Surg. G. K. Pit- 
cairn, M.D. from the 4%th Ft. to be Surg. vice Lorimer, who exchs.—36th 
Foot: Lieut.C. W. Carden to be Capt. by pur. ¥. Goodman, who retires ; 
Ens. F. Palmer to be Lt. without pur. v. Harvey, dec, ; Ens. R. Barnston 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Carden; Serg. H. Ellis to be Ens. vice Palmer; H. K. 
Grant, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Barnston. 49th Ft.—Surg. W. Lorimer, 
trom the 24th Ft. to be Surg. vy. Pitcairn who ex. 54th Ft.—T. F. Rolt, 
Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Poulett app. to the 2d Ft. 56th Ft.—Lt. 
|G. Raban to be Capt. by pur. v. Paget prom.; Ens. A. G. Woodford to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Raban; W. Clutterbuck, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Wood- 
ford. 63d Ft.—Capt. F. B. Muller from h-p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. J. R. 
\Norton who ex.; Lt. G. N. Harrison to be Capt. by pur. vice Muller, who 
retires ; Ensign H. H. Walmsley to Lt. by pur. v. Harrison; T. W. Patter- 
‘son, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. v. Walmsley. 64th Ft.—Ens. W. C. Dunn 
to be Lt by pur. v. Willestord, who ret ; R. D. Cane, Gent, to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Dunn, 65th Ft—Lt. J. W. Marshall to be Paymaster, v. Blake ap- 
|pointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment. 6Sth Ft—Capt. J. E. Dyer 
trom the 3d Lt. Drags. to be Capt. v. Ouvry, whoexchs, 74th Ft--Lt. G. 
|W. Fordyce to be Capt. by pur. v. Eyre, who rets; Ens. R. P. Smith to be 
'Lt. by pur. v. Fordyce ; C. Breton, Gent. to be Ens. by yee. v. Smith. s%d 
Ft—Capt, W. Spring, from the 24th Ft. to be Capt. v. Ellice, who exchs., 
33d Foot—Ens. J. W. Crowe to be Lt. by pur. v. Naylor apptd. to Sth Lt. 
Drags; W K Bookey, Gent. to be Ens. by pur, v Crowe. S4th Ft—Surg J 
Marshall from 65th Ft to be Surg v D. Armstrong, who rets upon half pay. 
\92d Ft—Capt. C. T. Graves, fm half-pay unatt, to be Capt, v P. M’Leod 
‘Petley, who exchanges ; Lt. Hains to be Capt. by pur, v Graves, who 
irets; Ens R. Bethune to be Lt. by pur v Hains; J. Cunningham, Gent. to 
be Ens, by pur, v Bethume ; Lt. D. Macdonald, fm 54th Ft, to be Paymas- 
ter, v Pryce Clarke, who revertsto his former half-pay. 96th Ft—Lt. H. 
V. Mundell, from 65th Ft, to be Lt. v Horsley, promoted. 1st West India 
Regt.—Cupt. G. Rawlinson from half-pay Sth Ft, to be Capt v Robertson, 
promoted; Lt. E L Knight to be Capt by purchase, v Rawlinson, who 
retires; Ens A Tunstall to be Lt by pur, v Knight; Ens F Miller to be 
Lt by pur, v Pogson, who rets; R B Ficklin, Gent to be Ens, by purchase, 
v Tunstall ; J T Ling, Gent to be Ens, by pur v Miller. 


LATER FROM MEXICO. 
From the “ N, 0, Picayune.” 

By the bark Claremont, from Vera Cruz, we have received our files from 
the city of Mexico to the 2nd inst., and from Vera Cruz to the 5th. 

The revolution so confidently spoken of by the master of the bark Man- 
\darin, asto take place on the 3rd inst., did not come off agreeably to an- 
jnouncement. The Vera Cruz papers speak very freely upon the subject. 
| El Locomotor says that if the revolution did not take place, it was only 
‘because the leading men engaged in it differed about the measures to be 
taken ; as to principles, they were perfectly of accord. 

The ——- of Gen. Almonte through Vera Cruz, on his way to Havana, 
afforded an oppurtunity to communicate with Gen. Santa Anna, which was 
readily embraced. It goes further, and says that when once the necessary 
steps have been agreed upon, the revolution will not be long delayed. The 
same paper of the 2d inst., states that in Vera Cruz the Government of 
Paredes has completely lost all popularity and respect, and that when a 
revolution was hourly expected, men of all political opinions either openly 
favoured it or remained indifferent—none opposed it. 

Senor D. Manuel E. Gorostiza has accepted the portfolio of the Treasury 
‘Depactment, resigned by the former incumbent in consequence of ill health. 
‘La Reforma asserts that Sr. Gorostiza made it a condition to his acceptance 
of office that the President should modify the call for the constituent Con- 
\gress, and abrogate the decree in regard to the press; and that the Presi- 
‘eent acceded to this. 

The mission of Gen. Almonte to France has been attributed to a variety 
lof motives, the most phous of which would appear to be the desire of 
‘Paredes to get rid of him—to send him into an honorable exile. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
| Larest FROMTHE oF OccuPation.—The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter from an officer of the U. S. Army, which appears to con- 
ltain one day later inteiligence from Gen Taylor’s camp opposite Matamo- 
‘ras, than the accounts from the New Orleans papers. The latest dates 
‘trom his camp are there stated to be the 12th inst., whereas we are here told 
that on the 13th the Mexicans “formally declared war.” Of course a de- 
claration of war, properly so called, could not be made by Gen, Ampudia ; 
land perhaps nothing more is meant than what is represented in the N O. 
accounts to have occurred on the 12th. Those accounts do not mention 
‘the capture of Col. Cross by the Mexicans, This letter also states, (which 
the N. O. papers do not) that the object of the steamer Col. Harney in pro- 
ceeding to N. Orleans, was to procure re-enforcements. 
Brazos pe SantiaGo, April 14, 1846. 

By the date of my letter you will see that we are in Mexico, or within a 
afew miles of it, the main body of the U. S. army being encamped 28 miles 
above us, opposite the Matamoras, within 200 yards of the walls; and -ve 
are expecting to have a fight every hour. The Mexicans having formally 
declared war yesterday, every man at this place is furnished with arms, 
and we are expecting tobe attacked here at the same time Gen. Taylor is 


jattacked above, this being the depot for the whole supplies of the army. 


Col. Cross, Deputy Master General, having ridden a little too far out from 
the camp, was taken prisoner by the Mexicans, and is now in Matamoras, 
Our army numbers about 3000; the Mexicans 7000 ; odds, and I 


\should not be surprised if we get licked. The steamer Harney leaves here 


in the morning as an express to New Orleans for reinforcements. 
P.S. April 15.—The Mexicans have made a little move but of no ime 


ist or Gren, Guards—Brevet-Col. H. Armytage, fm yy 22d Lt a 
and Capt F. W. 


to be Capt. and Lt-Col. v F. Clinton, who exchanges ; 


portance. 
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ST. GEORGE’S DAY IN PHILADELPHIA. 
The “Society of the Sons of St. George,” celebrated their seventy-fourth 
anniversary on 23d April, 1846, by a dinner at the Columbia House. 


The | 


Orr Sanvy Hoox, 28th April, 1846. 
To B. R. Maruews, Esq., Com. S. S. “ Great Western.” 
Sin :—We, the undersigned, passengers on board the steamship “ Great 


room was richly adorned by the portrait of “Queen Victoria,” painted by Sully, Western,” on this, her eighty-first passage across the ocean, beg leave to 


by the ts of Prince Albert, Dr. Pilmore and Mr. Vau 
ners of the Society, which were intermingled between the British Union Jack, 
and the Star Spangled Banner. 

The Society, with the invited guests, sat down to an elegant repast, prepared 
by Messrs. Bagley, Mackenzie & Co., soon after 5 o'clock, which was enlivened 
by the music of Messrs. Hazard’s band. 

After the cloth was removed, the following regular toasts were given, and, 
responded to with the heartiness which always distinguishes the entertainments 
of the Society : 

1. The Day—Wherever the Englishman may be, he will honour this anm- 
versary ‘Trumpet, J. Norton. 

2. The Queen. “God Save the Queen” by the band—after which the an-| 
them by the Vice President was sung by Messrs. Dallett, Oaktord and Hopper. 
and two additional stanzas composed by the Hon. Mr. Peter, H. B. M. Consul. 

3. The President of the United States. Band—President’s March and ene 
kee Doodle. 


4. Pennsylvania—Blest with the bounties of Nature, may a wise legislation, 


help her to be great and prosperous. Band—a March. 

5. The Memory of George Washington—A Hero, a Statesman, and a good 
man ; his name is revered everywhere. Band—a Dirge. 

6. Shakspeare—His body lies entombed at Stratford, where both Englishmen| 
and Americans repair to do homage at his shrine ; but his rame is as wide as’ 
the wor.p, and as lasting as TrIme. ‘Trio—Messrs. Dallett, Oakford and Hop- 


per. } 
7. The Welsh, St. Andrew's, Hibernian, German and French Benevolent So- 


cieties—Their objects are pure, may their means be abundant. Band—an ap- 
8. Woman—Man’s first, last, and best friend' Glee—Here’s a health to} 
all good lasses.” 


9. The Memory of Dr. Pilmore, Wm. Young Birch, John Vaughan, Joseph! 
Todhunter, and other departed benefactors and associates. Band—adirge. | 
10. England and the United States !—Both nations are powertul for coop or, 
— honour and glory to her who does the most to promote the happiness of, 
world 


This toast was drank with great enthusiasm ; so much so, that the repetition, 
of the Vice President could not be heard. He waited, however, until the first! 
burst was over, and then prefaced the repetition of it with some remarks. He 
per mens the happiness he felt at perceiving the deep interest which had been) 
exhibited by every one present in the sentiments of the toast , they were all alike 
interested in the honour and glory of beth countries ; and it was far above any 
narrow or sectional interest—it sprung from an anxious desire that both should. 
strive for the glorious result—as not only the peace and prosperity of each was, 


jship placed under your command. 


; and the ban- /¢Xpress to you our approbation of the course pursued by you, on board the 


It is extremely gratifying to us to refer 
ito the care and attention manifested by you in the management of the ship 
\—in your efforts to conduce to the general happiness and comfort of the 
\passengers—to the urbane and courteous conduct at all times evinced by 
you; and at the same time to refer to the zeal and attention to their duties 
manifested by the officers under your command. In hailing your noble 
ship, as the Pioneer of Atlantic Steam Navigation, we feel that the public 
are indebted to your company, for the eflorts they have made to conduce to 
ithe comfort of the passengers who have placed themseves under your care, 
and that of your predecessor, Captain Hosken. The success that has at- 
tended the company will, we feel sure, continue, as long as the ship may 
remain under your management. 

Though not, perhaps, in her present condition, as fast in speed as other 
steatinships navigating the ocean, we are satisfied that any difference of 
time is more than compensated by the additional comfort and convenience 
which the ship oflers—a better sea boat, we apprehend, cannot be found. 
Leng may she be the reigning favorite. 

In testimonial of our approbation, and as a mark of our esteem, we beg 
you to accept a trifling memorial, that will be presented to you, on our ar- 
rival in New York, 

We are, sir, Very truly and sincerely, Your friends, 

G. W. Douglas, M.D, George Adlard, H. M. Meade, Emmerson Goote, 
John A. Hadden, John C. Motley, T Homer, F Althorp, Jno H Cross, C 
A Henriken, James Marse, fF W Martens, Robert Fletcher, P Nicol. James 
Reily, George H Pendleton, Norwood Penrose,J F Knox, W Pinkney 
Starke, John S Maxwell, G K Thornhill, Andrew Easton, J H Jones, 
James Dowie, Jun, WmS Toole, Alexander Proven, Jno Mayer, James 
Marsh,J D Furness, P T Barnum, J L Beaudry, G P Ogden, Richard 
Hickson, Henry Scott, A Henirkens, Charles S Coggil, J G Spilling, C 
Sharples, N S Whitney. Thomas Richardson, W Blake, Joseph Mackay, 
James Patton, M Stevenson, Jos Slegg, John G Field, Zackrisson, J A Bi- 
gran, Rev Jno Brady, S Hawksworth,S W Thompson, J M Odin, Rev 
Thomas Lynch, B Warburton, H P Ross, A Hopper, J King, Jno Auld, Jos 
Hamel, S Brush, G E Castillon, C Tetu, Charies D Ray, George B More- 
wood, James Johnson, Thomas Lysaght, Mrs Stratten, C S Douglas, A P 
Richardson, Anna Fletcher. 

Wanrtep,—No. | of Vol. 6, and 2 Nos. 26 of Vol. 5 of the Anglo American, 
for which 12 1-2 cents each will be paid. 


“Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10 a — per cent. prem. 


concerned in the present crisis, but the peace and happmess of the whole world) 
was involved in it: and he felt deeply gratified that such a hearty and earnest 


response had been given to this toast by the members and guests of this Society | 
Band—National Air, | 


11. Our sister Societies in New York, Albany, and elsewhere—We offer'| —- 


Band—* Auldi! 


them the night hand of fellowship, and bid them God speed 


Lang Syne.” 
United Kingdom ever be found entwimed in harmony together. Band -National, 
Melody. 


Band—An appropriate Aur. 


da, and from the Atlantic to the Oregon. 


Before the above regular toasts were concluded, and after one of the numerous, 


songs which were sung by the President, Mr. Dallett, to the great enjoyment of 
the company, the Vice President begged to propose a volunteer toast ; 
“ The health of Mr. Dallett—the tine old English Gentleman, who by his spirit 


' Tuesday last, bringing our files to the T1Ith ult 
12. The Kose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock.—May these emblems of the | 


13. Peace and Freedom.—May their influence be found from Maine to Flori | 


jtry. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. _ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1846 
The favorite Steam Ship Great Western, Capt. Matthews, arrived here on 
; she made a southerly course 
mm order to avoid talling in with ice, and happily did not fall in with any. She 
brought out no fewer than 125 passengers 
The Com and Tariff question “drags its slow length along,” and there 
seems to be an obstruction thrown into its way in the House of Commons, which 
in the opinion of some may both wreck that question and overthrow the minis- 
We allude to the Insh “ Coercion Bill,” by some called the + Assassina- 


ition Bill,” which, having passed the Upper House, made its appearance in the 


and vivacity, as well as by his fine vocal powers, has contributed so much to the (Commons at an inopportune season, and has unfortunately caused some delay in 


nleasures of this entertamment.” 
Thich was drank with much feeling, and was appropriately embellished by the) 
volunteer song of * The Fine Old English Gentleman,” given by Mr. Oakford. 
During the whole evening there was no lack of the harmony of song, of the 


| 
“ telling ” story, of the witty repartee, or the friendly and brotherly remembrances | 
ithe etiquette of Parliament, and by the ngid adherence to forms which is a part 


By the Vice President—The renewed health of our excellent and venerable |o¢ sir Robt. Peel's official conduct 


of old associates. Among the Volunteer Toasts we select the following -— 
Secretary, John Scholetied, Esq: who though detamed by sickness from th 
board, is still with us in spirit. 
By Rev. Dr. Williams—England and the United States—May all their disa- 
greements be amicably and honourably adjusted, and Peace, Unity, and Concord 
long continue to be maintained between them. 
By Dr. Watson—The Mother and Daughter—United, they may stand against) 
the world! 
By Mr. T. Griffiths—The Flags of Great Brita and the United States—May_ 
they always be found entwined, as now, in the folds of peace and harmony 
Complimentary toasts were also given to Mr. Wm. Todhunter, and Mr 
Dallett, Jr., who were unavoidably absent; and also to Dr. C. S. Williams and) 
the Vice President, as well as to others ; and harmony and good fellowship were, 
kept up until alate hour —{ Inquirer. } 
At a meeting of the passengers, held on board the steam ship Great 
Western this 27th day of April, 1546, the following rosolutions were pas-' 
sed—Dr. Douglas in the chair. | 


Mathews, for his attention and care in the management of the ship under 
his command, and for the solicitude manifested by him to conduce to th 
comfort and convenience of the passengers. 


E_||nor shrink from the position thus foreed upon him 


disposing of the “ Corn and Taritf” business. This last ought by this time to 


lhave been undergoing a bandying in the most difficult part of its pregress—the 


‘House of Lords. 


The introduction of this Coercion Bill is chietly rendered + untoward” by 


Many of the lower heuse were desirous 


lof postponing even its first reading there until the Corn question should be con- 


cluded there, but Sir Robert very justly observed that it would be a gratuitous 
insult to the House which had actually “ passed” the bill, to refuse to enter- 
He knew 


| 
iwell enough that the very principle of the bill was unpopular in the estimation 


‘tain it as soon as it reached the other department of the legislature. 


lof a large portion of the house, and even of many of his own adherents in the 
||Corn question, yet he would not, even in such an cmergency, blink the business, 


And he was right; the 
straight-forward way is the best way, and we do not doubt that he will get 


‘through both of his difficult tasks with honour and success 


A few words on this * Coercion Bill” agamst which se many voices are 


raised. The crimes and violences committed in Lreland, and which ery aloud 


ies heaven, are just what we predicted long ago, but we rejoice to find that they 
|| 
Resolved. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to Captsin), 

|jago we said that Mr. O’Connell—perhaps consciously, aad if so it was a dis- 


do not go into the general character of the Irishas a nation. Cut of thirty-two 
counties there are but ten noticeable for great excess of atrocity, five of which 


in diflerent degrees of reform, and five are of unnutigated barbarity. Long 


Resolved. That a letter expressive of the feelings of the passengers on} |orace to his heart—by stimulating the thousands and tens of thousands to follow 


this occasion be drawn up, and that the same be presented to the Captain, 
by the Chairman. 

Resolved, That a subscription be entered into by the passengers tor the 
purchase of a piece of plate to be presented to Captain Mathews, in testimo- | 
ny of their approbation and regard. 


Resolved, That a committee of four be appointed to purchase a piece of) 
| 


at his heels, to listen to his repeal ravings, to contribute ther miserable pittan- 
ces to swell lus repeal rent, to neglect the social duties of providing for them- 
selves and families, would sooner or later bring all those musied people to famine , 
idle habits, and desperation. The event has come on, and not sooner than we 
anticipated ; but the head and front of all this offence, puts his hand on his 


plate in New York, with the proceeds of the subscription, and that the! heart, deplores the evil, endeavours to soften its apparent magnitude, but utters 


same be presented by them to the Captain, in the name of the passengers. 
Signed on f of the meeting. 
GEO. M. DOUGLAS, M. D., Chairman. 
Gro. ApLARp, Secretary. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Chairman 
end Secretary, for their efficient conduct at the meeting. 


not a word as to the cause—unless in his own closet and in self-conference. 
But the evil exists, and the opponents of the bill which is intended to remedy 
jt, say that it begins at the wrong end, that the first thing to be done is to in- 


Vestugate the causes wiich lead to these evils, aud then by staking at the soot, 


| 

| 

Dizp,—On the evening of the 25th ult., in the 71st year of her age, Marta 

B. Rirrennovse, of this City 

- 

| 


a 
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the poisonous effects will cease. We dissent from this,—the effects are pos!- 
tively noxious and ought to be checked on the instant even whilst the radical 
examination is going on; for the latter may be a work of time, and obstacles} 
may have to be removed, and difficulties surmounted before the seat and the} 
immediate machinery of the disease are laid open. The reports are frightful in| 
the counties spoken of, and no man in those districts can consider hiunself safe. 
No, the actual cautery is absolutely requisite as an external application, but 
that need not hinder the progress of investigation. 

The mischief, in the introduction of the measure at this particular juncture, 
is the eagerness with which it is seized by the opponents of liberal measures, in 
order to postpone the progress of free trade ; they hope to raise mischief out of 
it, and to set friends by the ears, out of which they may make political capital 
and throw the government into confusion. Fortunately, even for themselves, 
there is a pilot at the helm whom they cannot mislead from his course, he knows} 
the dangers which lie beneath the surface and neither rocks, nor quicksands, nor 
“false lights ” can disturb his steady judgment. Ulysses shut his ears against} 
the songs of the Syrens, and Peel preserves his equanimity against the hypocri- 
tical reproaches of those who dread his wisdom and power. 

The editorial fury respecting Oregon, among certain of the English Press, 
has somewhat abated, and the news which will be taken out by the Caledonia 
will make all smooth again. We know not how far the report is correct that 
there is already an agreed basis of negotiation arranged, but the confidence is| 
universal that the Oregon war-fires are put out. It is infinitely better it should 
be thus, than that they should be extinguished in blood, whether English or 
American ; for, as the British Consul expressed it at the St. George’s Dinner 
“ Anglo Saxon blood is too good to be spilt.” ‘The report on this subject which| 
chiefly obtains at present, is as follows :-— 

Tue Orecon Controversy Serriep.—Letters by the Great Western from 
high sources, say that the Oregon question «is settled,”—and give the details,| 
viz. lat. 49 to the Straits of Fuca, and thence through said Straits to the Paci- 
fie, leaving the whole of Vancouver's [sland to Great Britain, the navigation of 
the Columbia for a term of years, &c. We understand the fact to be, that the 
arrangement made through the medium of several gentlemen at Washington, 
and which we angounced perhaps two moriths ago, but which was retarded by 
the uncourteous manner in which the offer of arbitration was reyected, has now 
been recognised and confirmed. The forms of diplomacy will be gone through 
with at Washington, as we presume,—for the formal negotiation has never by 
our government been committed to Mr. McLane, though the generous contidence 
existing between him and Lord Aberdeen has doubtless enabled him to render 
important aid in bringing the controversy to a favorable issue. The President, 
we have reason to know, is ready and will be prompt to accept the terms stated 
above, and the Senate not less prompt in confirming what he does.—{Journal of 
Commerce. } 

It is now an acknowledged fact that Free trade principles are gaining ascend-} 
ency in the principal civilized countries of the world. Besides the considera-} 
tions now in progress in England and the United States, they are now broached} 
freely in France, Austria, Prussia, and even in Russia, and Naples ; there will 
be no retreating from this onward progress, and persons even “ in the downhill 
of life” may enjoy reasonable hope that they shall live to see inordinate imposts} 
and useless fetters taken off commercial intercourse, to the benefit of both 
buyer and seller of every grade of trading occupation, 

But Rents also will have to come down ! 


EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The Portuguese, Dutch, and French Companies having successively failed, 
leaving the English to occupy to a great extent the vacant field, a brief account 
of the origin and rapid increase of this powerful association will, we are satisfied, 
be acceptable to our readers at the present moment, when by a short and event- 
ful war, it has not only extended its territory, but more firmly established its 
power. 

The first grant to the East India Company was made by Queen Elizabeth ; 
and from 1600 to 1613 they directed their first attempts to reach India by a 
northwest passage. ‘lhe original capital was £30,133 sterling, and the charter 
was for fifteen years, each member conducting his affairs on his own account. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages of this arrangement, the profits of eight 
voyages amounted to 171 per cent. From 1613 the capital was united, the 
largest stockholders had the exclusive management—the majority having in view 
merely a speculation in shares ; and in the course of four years, these rose 207 
per cent., factories being extended to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Banda, Cele- 
bes, Malacca, Siam, the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, and the states of 
the great Mogul. About the period of the Revolution of 1688, the Company 
had succeeded in obtaining the predominance on the coast of Malabar and Co- 
romandel, by the acquisition of Madras and Bombay, laying the foundation for 
an extension of its possessions into the interior of Hindostan, and for that power 
which rose on the ruins of the Great Mogul. In 1698 Parliament granted a 
new charter, on condition of a loan of two millions sterling, at 3 per cent. for 
the service of the State. 

In 1708 an act was passed, uniting the two East India Companies, which had 
hitherto existed separately, into one, under the title of the United Company off 
Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies ; the charter being determin- 
able upon three years’ notice after 1726. ‘The local affairs of the Company 
were entrusted to the three councils of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta; the 
general direction being retained in England ; notwithstanding which the most 
pernicious abuses were permitted to prevail. In 1732 the charter was renewed] 
after great difficulty, aud a powerful opposition ; in 1744, therefore, the Com- 
pany thought it advisable to advance a million sterling at three per cent. for the 
service of the government, in consideration of the extension of their charter till 
1780. 


In 1748 the political power of the Company commenced in India, their mili- 
tary organization having been previously entirely on the defensive; but the 
French having shown with what facility the Sepoys could be disciplined, the 
foundation was immediately laid for their subsequent power and greatness. 
‘Owing io various abuses however, the financial affairs of the Company becaine 
gradually worse, and in 1772 it was compelled to raise a loan at first of £1,400,000 
from the government for its current expenses. In 1773 a reform in the govern- 
lems was instituted, £1000 being required for a right to vote, £3000 for two 
‘votes, £6000 for three votes, and £10,000 for four votes. When the insuffi- 
lcieney of the measures of this year had been fully proved, the establishment of 
a board of control was discussed in Parliament, and from 1782 to 1784 the 
greatest men of England were engaged on this important subject. A board 
was consequently established, dependent on the crown, and authorised to super- 
jintend the civil and military government, and the revenues of the Company , 
the salaries of the Governor-General, the President, and the Council, being 
fixed by the King ; and various financial arrangements were enacted by Parlia- 
ment ; but instead of diminishing, the Company's debts increased ; and in 1795, 
they were authorised to add to their floating debt, and the year following leave 
was given to add two millions to their capital stock, by creating 20,000 new 
shares ; but which at the rate they were disposed of sold for £3,400,000. 

In 1805 the British empire in India had been augmented by various conquests, 
so that the revenue within the last ten years, had increased from £8,059,000 to 
'£15,403,000 ; but the expenses of government and the interest of the debt had 
lincreased in a still greater proportion than the revenue. Long before the ter- 
mination of the Company's charter, the opinion had become prevalent that the 
|monopoly they enjoyed, confined the trade to the East within narrow bounds , 
and efforts were made to have it set aside ; but the exclusive trade to China 
was continued to April 1831, with three years’ notice, the trade to India being 
‘thrown open to the public, under certain conditions ; and in a short time it be- 
came more than tredled. Consequently, when the renewal of the charter came 
to be discussed in 1832 and 1833, the act for continuing the Company's charter 
tll 1854 terminated the commercial character of the Company, and enacted 
\that their trade to China should cease in April 1834 ; their functions becoming 
wholly political, and they continuing to govern India under the supervision of 
‘the board of control till the 30th April, 1854 ; all the property of the Company 
then to become merged in the crown. 

In 1828-9, the revenue of India amounted to £23,000,000 m round numbers ; 
and the estimated surplus revenue for that year was £1,318,593. ‘The funded 
stock of the Company at present amounts to £6,000,000, their individual 
and fluctuating property to about £50,000,000, and their annual land tax is 
£28,000,000—half as large again as that of Russia. The population of the 
British East Indies is estimated as follows :—In the Bengal presidency 58,000,000 
'—Madras presidency 16,000,000—Bombay presidency 11,000,000—total British 
'85,000,000 ; subsidiary and dependent 40,000,000, outports in the bay, &c., 
1,000,000—total under British control 126,000,000 human beings. Besides 
these there are in the independent states, but controlled by British power, 
10,000,000 ; making the grand total 156,000,000, of which only 40,000 are Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The army in the service of the East India Company consists of 
200,000 men, about 16,000 civil officers; an annual export of £14,000,000 with 
an import of the same amount from all parts of the world ; and there are paid 
in the shape of duties to the British government £4,000,000 annually,and a yearly 
contribution of £11,000,000 for the general circulation of the British empire. 


PATTERSON, NEW JERSEY. 

Last week we took a trip as far as this place, and were much surprised and 
gratified with the extensive manufactories, and thriving condition of this inland 
town, situated on the Passaic river; whose waters have been arrested at this 
pomt to serve the purposes of man, and diverted from their natural channel in 
such a way as to form valuable mill privileges ; of which its enterprising inha- 
bitants have availed themselves. In fact, Patterson is an important manufactur- 
ing town, containing with its suburbs, mcluding Manchester on the opposite side 
of the river, a population of upwards of ten thousand souls. 

With the exception of Messrs. Butler’s paper mill,—the extensive works in 
which were obligingly shown us,—we had no opportunity of viewing the other 
establishments ; although a sunilar indulgence would doubtless have been afford- 
ed, had application been made to either of their proprietors ; but which we were 
—— doing, by notices that every where appeared, forbidding entrance— 
‘caused by the interruption which visitors occasion. For the same reason, we 
refrain from describing as fully as we wish, the very excellent arrangements in 
the Mill we inspected. 

‘The water is diverted from the river just above the town, where is an eleva- 
tion of 75 feet, by artificial means; and is conveyed to its lowest level by a 
race, which supplies the different mills with adequate water-power ; there being 
two intermediate levels, at each of which cotton, silk, paper, and other mills are 
‘in operation. ‘The water-power which is thus afforded, belongs to a Company, 
of which R. Colt, Esq. is the Governor, and for which the proprietors of the 
mills pay a certain sum per foot. ‘This race is about ten feet wide, walled on 
each side, and aiter running along the streets fronting the manulactories, carries 
the waters of the river again ito the channel of the Passaic ; which sweeping 
round the town, ultimately discharges them near Newark. By following the 
race to its source, the visitor will perceive on the right hand at some distance, 
what are termed the Falis; and although they are of a miniature order, parti- 
cularly when the water is low, as is the case at present, yet they are extremely 
pretty ; and are in marked contrast with the naked masses of rock in its vicini- 
ty, which have evidently been severed and distorted by former eruptions or 
prenens of nature. Near this pomt, workmen are employed in excavating 


{| 
| 
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a new channel, to connect the race and the river, ata  sather lower level than 


that hitherto used, by which an additional supply of water will be obtained du- 
ring the dry season of the year. ‘The rocks lower down the river in the viemity 
of Manchester are 4 coarse sandstone, intermixed with pebbles ; but where the 
excavation is gomg on, it is a compact blue whinstone ; thus combining in this 
vicinity productions of an aqueous and igneous orig. 

We believe it is about thirty years since the facilities which the Passaic aflords| 
for communicating water-power to machinery were embraced, and the town of 
Patterson has consequently rapidly increased in extent and importance ; and it 
numbers among its public edifices, besides the Court House, two Presbyterian, 
Churches, and a Congregational Church,—a large proportion of the population) 
being composed of persons from the old country,—mostly from Seotland and 
the north and west of England,—one Episcopal Church, two Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches, one Primitive and a Protestant Methodist Church, one Roman} 
Catholic, and two Reformed Dutch churches, besides a Secession church on the 
opposite side of the river, at Manchester, which place is connected with Patter- 
son by two bridges. ‘The town also contains an Infant School, a Free, and other 
Schools for the education of youth, an excellent Hotel with other houses of en- 
tertainment, and a small Library belonging to the Patterson Literary Association. 
The soil in this vicinity is of a light, friable kind, and the streets consequently) is 
abound with dust or mud, as dry or moist weather may happen to predominate 

The rail-cars leave Patterson for Jersey City three times during the day—re- 
turning at intervals—fare half a dollar each way; and during the summer 
months a steamer navigates the Passaic to within three or four miles of the for-|) 
mer place, affording the means for a delightful excursion, and visiting Newark 
on the route. The distance from Jersey City by the Railroad is sixteen miles, 


and is traversed in an hour; which, if not the most expeditious travelling in the}/ 


world, is not exceeded in comfort on any road that we have met with. 

As you approach Patterson, a range of elevated land is passed, lying on the 
left; on the southern acclivity of which is quite a village, the white houses 
whereof add much to the beauty of the scenery ; from the summit of which 
there must be a most delightful and extensive view, and is admirably adapted} 
for pic-nic parties. Immediately after quitting the station-house, at the termi- 
nation of the Railroad, is another piece of elevated ground of less extent, the 
property of R. Colt, Esq., on the summit of which is his elegant mansion; this 


gentleman has displayed much taste in © ..tivating this eminence as well as the}, 


adjacent grounds. The hill itself is a mass of sand, which he has covered with 
mould, brought from the low grounds, the excavation thus made having drained 
the land near it, and rendered it fit for cultivation; the space scooped out form- 
ing an artificial pond. Near the house is a well-assorted conservatory, which 


unfortunately has recently been much injured by an injudicious application of]; 
guano by the gardener; and at the base of the hill is a spacious hot-house, con- 


taining the choicest grape-vines, for the production of one of which Mr. Colt 
took the prize in New York. He has also a valuable nursery of fruit trees. 

We were kindly shown the grounds by Mr. Colt who thus usefully and taste- 
fully expends a portion of his superfluous wealth ; and if any one object is more 
deserving than another of commendation, the excellent breed ot full-blooded 
cows, which have been obtained at much expense, would elicit the most favor 
able remark. We have travelled muclythrough rural districts, but never before 
met with such perfect specimens of the thorough English breeds , the mtreduc- 
tion of which into that part of the country cannot fail to be highly advantageous. 

We shall have another opportunity shortly of visitmg Patterson, when we 
may have more data at our disposal for furnishing a fuller description. In ¢on- 
clusion we shall only remark that the temperance movement has been beneti- 
cially felt there; and at one tune upwards of five thousand persous were en- 
rolled as its members. ‘The writer of this article had an opportunity of address- 
ing a numerous meetng ol the Soctety, which assembles every Friday evening, 
and at which it was determined to hold mass meetings every Sunday aiternoon 
during the ensuing summer, which were to commence immediately ; and as 4 
similar proceeding was fugly successiul last year, we trust 1 wall again be at- 
tended with beneficial results, particularily m a community that is comprised of 
persons who are much exposed to those habits and seductions, which too fre- 
quently terminate in habitual intemperance and excess ; and by which the dis- 
tunction of rich and poor has been perpetuated to a greater extent than by all 


other causes combined. 

i The gentieman who handed to us an Advertisement respecting the sale 
of some numbers of the Anglo American, omitted to put his address thereto 
consequently we did not insert the advertisement ; and we have no other means 


— 
ing of the grapes (hence vine-lend) is, we suspect, & figment. Be that as it 
may, let the book be the originator of the artist's idea and all the rest is correct 
enough, the Northmen have ever been, and are yet, distinguished for their far 
and ruddy complexions, their light hair, their expressive blue eyes, their indomi- 
table fearlessness, and their rambling dispositions. As for the draperies of the 
time, read De la Mothe Fouque’s story of “ Thiodolf,” in Wiley and Putnam's 
‘Library of Select Reading, and it will at onee be perceived that the Baron drew 
fro:a history, and that the picture is in agreement therewith. For our own part 
we like the picture, both in the entire details, and in the colouring. The ana- 
tomy of the figures, the expressions of the countenances, the costumes (though 
to the general eye fantastic), the gentle surge on the shore of. the foreground, in 
suort, every accessory proves the artist to be at once imaginative and true, and 
the work to deserve a high rank in this exhibition. 

84. « Portrait of himself.”—S. B. Waugh, A.—This artist has executed a 
difficult work of art in an able manner. The figure is placed between two lights, 
both of which are artificial. The sub-light on his right thus bringing out of 
shade that part of the countenance which would otherwise have been quite ob- 
scured, and developing the features even better than could have been effected in 
a level day atmosphere. The drapery sits loose and easy, and the chiaroscuro 
a tes without any harsh 
“Killin,” (Seotland)—V. G. ‘Audubon, A.—The subject of this land- 
ho is «on the River Dochart, Glen Dochart, looking up the Glen-Ben-More 
an the distance”; and although too cold in its temperature to make an exciting 
icture, is artistically executed in its details, and carries the spectator faithfully 
jinto the district represented. The brawling brook in the foreground is seen rip- 
pling and faintly glittering in its limpid streams, the quiet resort of the angler 
who is there seen standing on its bank, the colouring of the half naked, broken 
pee of the fore and middle grounds is well told, and the deep and wide glen 
tween the mountains in the distance is all well put in. In short this picture 
ae on examination, but is not striking at first sight. 

. “North Carolina Emigrants.”—One of a Series of pictures represent- 
ing “ White Folks."—J. H. Beard —This is empnaticatyy a striking 
| picture ; for squalid poverty and direct hunger are but too faithfully written on 
the countenances of the principal figures. An old white horse, a lineal descend- 
ant of Rosinante, is laden with all the worldly goods of a poor emigrant family, 
and the baggage is surmounted by an almost famished mother and child. They 
‘are at cross-roads leading severally to North Carolina and Ohio, and the cow be- 
lloaging to them is drinking at a water-trough. The father would have looked 
the ‘+ starved apothecary ” of Shakspeare, the son, a youth, bears up well, and 
is a noble subyect, the daughter, half starved, is the image of her mother, a dog 
‘belonging to them, and which 1s but a living skeleton, is exercising his jaws on 


\the entirely picked bones of a quadruped which has been killed and eaten before 
our travellers reached the spot,—the group is an interesting but a melancholy 
one. The back scenery is good but nothing remarkable ; and the subject wants 
perhaps a little more warmth of colour, unless indeed it be subdued to hurmo- 
inise with the story of the group. 

107. « Landscape !"—W. M. Oddie.—The view is im fact one to sea-ward, as 
jthe land consists but of a few square yards of marshy foreground, but the rest 
jis beautiful, with lithe more for a subject than a smooth expanse of water with 
numerous craft im fine perspective upon it, the atmosphere moderately cloudy, 
to relieve the otherwise monotonous blue of the heavens, and to reflect their 
hues upon the waters below. ‘This is indeed a charming bit, and we can fancy 
iappimess and composure in the mind of the artist whilst he was engaged in 
jearryimg out his beautiful design. ‘The colours of the foreground are perhaps 
too gay, but the light is a sun-light. 

111. “Spring Flowers.”—G. Harvey, A-—The beauty of a picture of this 
kind cousists in selecting well for blending, combining, and contrasting, drawing 
with grace, colourmg with accuracy, and giving such occasional adjuncts as will 
set them off; all these the artist has attended to with consummate skill and 
taste, and this little gem deserves high praise as it will attract much just admuira- 
tion 


| 
| 
| 


* Rustic Gallantry.”—J. G. Chapman, N.A—A very charming little 
picture, the subject a boy wading across a rivulet and conducting his female 
play-fellow along a bridge, formed of a fallen trunk across the said rivulet. The 
back ground is a dense forest, the foliage of which is exquisitely wrought, and 
so dark as to put im fine relief the two figures ; the water in the foreground is 
exceedingly imp'u. ‘The momentary childish fear in the girl, is well expressed 
ind not overdone. 


than this of advising him on the subject. As he paid for it at the time we con-|) 129. «The Crusader.”—J. E. Freeman, N. A.—The following is the story of 
cluded that ere this he would have called at the otlice. He wrote to us once} |this subject —* A German noble, at the close of the last crusade, to win the 
thereon, but did not put his address on his letter. |nand of a fair Florentine lady, pledges himself to fight tor the re-liberation o1 


fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION.—{ Continued. | 

81. “ Portrait of a Gentleman.”—W. Page, N.A.—This is a fine and expres- 
sive picture, and one in a contemplative mood ; the cheek resting on the right}} 
hand, and the countenance discharged of every passion ; the hands, particularly 
the left hand, most exquisitely drawn and filled m, but the execrable blue with 
which Mr. Page so bedaubs every one of his pictures, completely spoils the eflect 
of all his works. 

82. “ Landing of the Northmen.”—E. L. Leutze, H—Much criticism has 
been (perhaps) wasted both upon this picture and upon the book which created 
the subject. It is not improbable that the Northmen or Sea Kings actually did 


\the Sepulchre of Christ. Years after, broken, but famous in arms, he returns 


to claim the promised bride,—but finds only her stone efligy over her tomb, in 


lSanta Maria Novella.’ Here is a tine romantic basis to work on, and the artist 


has used his brown and his grey to great advantage , the languor, the pallor, and 
the melancholy resignation of the mailed hero are well wrought ; he stands over 


ithe effigy in stone, in the subdued light of the Church, gazing on the expressed 


imeaments of his beloved as the figure les reposed with hands crossed over the 
bosom, and one may read in his countenance—as one may easily divine in ima- 
gination—aill the mighty conflict of feelings which almost sink him in despair. 
Yet the canvas is too crowded, there ought to have been more surrounding 
scene, in order to give space for the whole idea, and the picture is too much like 
one in which an incident has been cut out from a more enlarged design. 

131. “ Recollections of Early Days."—W.S. Mount, N.A.—A coloured wo- 
man is standing i the bow of a boat, spearmg eels, whilst a boy steers the boat 


discover North America about the beginning of the 11th century, but the find 
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— 
with a paddle. The atmosphere is so warm that the spectator may indulge in 
imagination till he perspire again. The subject is doubtless accurate, and it is 
well done,—excellent as a “ Recollection” but by no means picturesque. 

136. Mother and Child.” —H. P. Gray, N.A.—A very artistical performance, 
both in drawing and colouring ; one might have wished perhaps to have the ma- 
ternal countenance displayed, but there is interest enough in that of the infant’s| 
head and arms. The cheveleure of the mother is in rich flow of auburn. 

138. Landscape and rich, warm, 
summer Sunset, the successive hills retiring from the purple and grey to the 
gorgeous but indistinct yellow of the distance. The cattle in the foreground in 
high relief. 

139. “ Landscape.”—A Pic-nic Party —C. P. Cranch.—The foliage in this 
picture is very finely executed ; but in all other respects there is far too much 
apparent Newness in the subject ; it is as if all were “ got up” for the purpose, 
the very hills and distances made for the nonce, as if “ to order,” and we can- 
not realise it as a “‘ bit of nature,”-—but very fine. 


143. Landscape.”—An American Summer Afternoon.—G. Innes.—Deci-|| 


dedly what shall be seen twenty times in one summer day’s ride in the northern 
states ; hence it wants striking points. But it is exceedingly well drawn and al! 
well put in. ‘The foliage of the great tree in the middle of the foreground we 


have seldom seen surpassed, and all parts of the picture have been cared for by), 


the artist; the sheep, however, are rather of a bad breed, or else are a par- 
tial failure. 
147. “ Portrait of a Lady."—W. Page, N.A.—Ah! that blue! 
148. “ Rebecca and Eleazer.”—J. G. Chapman.—This is an agreeable com-; 
position ; the scene a rich oasis in the Arabian arid country, the chief figures aj 
man of vigorous old age with a benevolent and open expression of countenance, 
a young woman with a modest freedom of expression, and an elegant elastic) 


tone of good Cricketer’s fecling, and therefore we insert it, and it may also pre- 
vent mistakes as indeed the writer suggests for his motive in addressing us :— 
New Yor«, April 18th, 1846, 

Mr. Editor—| am an old Cricketer, though by no means one of reputa- 
tion, and although I am too old and infirm to play in a match, [ sometimes 
take up the bat; in love and admiration of the free and generous exercise no 
man goes beyond me. | never fail to read the reports of matches whether 
tney are played in the Old Country or this; | am pretty intimate with the 
state of the games in the Union and in Canada, and this brings me to the 
circumstance which oecastons this letter, 

The * Spirit of the Times” has a correspondent who writes frequently 
over the very odd signature of ** Ginsengandsoon,” and occasionally, as it 
seems to me, he writes from a rather treacherous memory without consult- 
ing his notes—for notes | presume he has, if rightly I read his expressions. 
it read a copy of an epistle from Mr. (1 will call him for shortness) ‘* Gin- 
seng,” in the ** Spirit” of the 11th inst., in which, commenting upon some 
writer on Cricket, he says: 

“fl am correctly * posted up’ in Cricket matters, the St. George’s Cricket 
[Club of New York Aave never won a single match when the Philadelphia 


‘members of the club were concerned either fur or against them, aud by 
jreference to your files during the last three years he will find ‘ confirmation 


istrong of my assertion,’” 

Now, sir, if Jam “ correctly posted up,” Mr. Ginseng's books are egre- 
jgiously in error; and as this may become matter of controversy long hence, 
when the details are lost and remarks like these are the only records, I will 
endeavour to put the matter in the most correct light that my “ posting” 
will permit, and shall be ready to allow all proved errors in my account. 
|But let me first assure you that no disparagement is intended, in any way, 
of either the Club or the individuals comprising the ** Union” of Philadel- 
phia, whom | honor and esteem as right earnest Cricketers ‘** and no 


motion, with her water pitcher shoulder high ; 4 little farther back the attendants} | igtake.” 

of the latter, at the well, looking towards the stranger. His story is told by the) Phe first playing intercourse between the two Clubs commenced early 
jewels just seen in his right hand, and, the pointed finger of his left, as he asks’ iq the summer of 1843, and consisted of Single Wicket Matches, of which 
for water. There is, however, a somewhat awkward straining in the relative | Philadelphia player won one, and the St. George’s players won two, thus 
positions of his two feet. The broken stone cistern in front, the warm atmos-''|eaying a balance of one in favour of the latter. 

phere that pervades the scene, the scant and peculiar foliage of the middle!’ The first match of two Elevens of these Clubs, a ‘“‘ Home and Home,’ 
ground, and the barren heights of the distance, are all fine incidents in the pic-||was commenced on Tuesday, September 12, 1543 ; upon this occasion three 
ture, and the anatomy, except as just remarked, is throughout faultless. of the St. George’s men were ** barred,” and the latter Club won the game, 


122 runs against 107. The Return Match was played at Camden on the 9th 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


of October, 1843, of course without the “* barred’? men, and resulted ina 
“* Tie,” each party scoring 151. Thus, then, here isa balance of one match 
On Thursday, the 23d April, being St. George's Day, several members of the again, to the St. George’s Club. 

St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, assembled on the new Ground of the}! Jn 1S44, two “ Home and Home” Matches took place between these Clubs, 
Club, for the purpose of going through the usual formality of opening the sea-|' one called the “ First Eleven,” and the other, the “ Second Eleven,” of 
son ; as the far greater portion of the Members are likewise Members of the St. leach side, The former was begun at New York on the 10th of September, 
George’s Benevolent Society of this city, there was scarcely any play, as the| and was won by the St. George’s men, they scoring 169 runs in one Inning, 
Festival of the Tutelary Saint was to be celebrated. But all admired the beau-|| while the Philadelphia Unions scored 127 runs in two Innings. The Sec- 
tiful plot which at much pains and expense had been prepared, and which we) ond Elevens, played at New York; the match was begun September 13, 
think will stand a comparison with nearly any other. The following is a short land was won by the St. George’s men, 183 runs against 168 runs. During 
description of it. ithat visit of the Philadelphia Union Club to New York, a single wicket 
The new Cricket ground is about 5 1-2 miles North of the City Hall ; it is}//match was played by four on each side, which the St. George’s men won, 
about midway between the Third Avenue and Long Island sound, and the Hotel|'16 rans against 13. The return match of the First Eleven was played at 
hitherto known as the Red House exactly faces it on the Northwest ; in fact it|(Camden, commencing on October 3d, and was won by the Philadelphia 
used to be the New York Trotting Course. The form of the ground is essen-|| Union, they making 225 runs in one Inning, whilst the St. George’s men 
tially a square of 150 yards on each side, but towards the South there is a tongue} |made but 55 runs in the first inning, and giving up the game without going 
of land which stretches out some yards farther, the whole area within the inclo- in a second time. The Return Match of the Second Eleven was commenced 
sure being somewhat over five acres. This area has been most carefully levelled,||October 4, and was won by the Philadelphians, 61 rans against 60, and ten 
with the exception of a small insignificant corner at the north-eastern extremity, |wickets to go down. Thus in 1844 the Matches of Elevens were bal- 
and where a ball is seldom likely to go except from a very hard hitter towards |anced, and there was only the single wicket match of Fours in favor of the 


the long field on. The ground has also been ploughed, harrowed, sown with) 


; 


grass and lent seeds, which are now coming up thickly and evenly ; it has been} 


rolled frequently, and now presents a firm, level, and smooth surface, equal, we 
venture to say, to any other Cricket ground in existence. In the centre, where-| 
abouts the Home-play should take place, an area of fifty yards square has been 
neatly and skilfully sodded ; this is in very fine and firm, and level condition,| 
and upon it there is room for the position of the Batsmen, Bowlers, Wicket-| 
keepers, Long Stops, Point, Short and Long Slips, and the Umpires. ‘The! 
only players who cannot certainty be upon this sodded ground are the Cover 


Point, Mid-wicket, Leg, and Long Fields. 


the ball off the bat we may state in brief that, supposing the wickets to be 


pitched about the middle of the sodded space, there is space enough for a cut 


|St. George's Club. 

| It was in this summer of 1844, that the St. George’s men went to Toron- 
to, Canada, having in their number three of their Philadelphia members. 
On their way they stopped to play a friendly match with the Cricket Club 
jof Syracuse, N.Y. This was played on 22d July, and was won by the St. 
\George’s men, being 1U6 runs in one inning (of which the Philadelphians 
made 7) against 53 in two innings. Whilst I am describing the cricketing 
jevents of this occasion, | may remark that at Toronto a single inning (part 
jof a game.) was played, in which the St. George’s Club only scored 33 runs, 


Of the capacity of the ground for |? which 5 were off the 5 Philadeiphia bats, 
j 


| Last year, 1845, a match between the Second Elevens of the two Clubs 
was played at Camden, commencing on October 2d; it was won by the St. 
George's men in two innings with ¥ wickets to go down; and the two First 


in the line of the Point 75 yards, for a hit directly back on the bowler 86 yards,| Elevens played a game at New York, which was won by the Philadelphia 


for a hit towards either long field, the leg well back, or a cut in the line of long 
slip, 113 yards, all allowing the ball to fall inside the fence of the Ground. 


{Union men, with nine wickets to go down. 


|, Thus, then, ‘uf I am correctly posted up,” the balance at present stands 


thus :—one double wicket match, and two single wicket regular matches 


‘ ith 
On the NW. side, outside the inclosure, the ground is so much elevated, in favor of the St. George’s Club of New York: and thus the observation 
along the whole line, that there is convenience for thousands of Spectators to||of Mr. “Ginseng” is erroneous in all its bearings, it the account here giv- 


have a full view of the play, much better than if they were within the inclosed 
spacc, thus giving increased satisfaction to all parties. 

The St. George's Cricket Club may almost be considered a Scion of the Be- 
nevolent Society under the same auspices ; and indeed there was very nearly a 
sanction to that effect given at the Anniversary Dinner ; for in the course of the 
evening “ The St. George’s Cricket Club of New York” was given as a Toast. 
This last was erroneously reported in some Journal of the City « The New York 
Cricket Cub,” which last has not a single member associated with the St. 
George’s Benevolent Society. 


them.” 


Jen be atrue one; for the St. George’s Club has won matches “* when the 
|/Philadelphia members or Club have been concerned against them,” and 
match only when the Philadelphia members have been concerned for 


I may as well state here, having reckoned them up, that in the five times 
‘that the Philadelphia members of the St George’s Club have been concern- 
ed for the St. George’s party, the general average of the Philadelphia 
men’s bats is 11} per man each time; and that in the same games an equal 
number of the resident St. George’s men—being in all cases the same men, 
have made a general average of 14 runs per man each time, 

I have forwarded a similar communication to the ‘* Spirit of the Times,” 
and | trust it will find a place in each journal, in order to set the subject in 


The following letter has been received by us; it appears to be written in al 


a correct light,—the only reason why | trouble either ot you. 
Respectuily yours, BALANCE SHEET. 
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; Music and Musical Intelligence. ‘ceptionable performance of the evening. It recerved nearly complete justice 


jfrom both director and band, and we could hardly say more. 

Puitnarmonic Socrery.—For the first time, since the formation of this every|| “We can say nothing about the rest of the Concert, as we had no idea of 
vresent, allowmg the impression of Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn to be disturbed 
at one of the Concerts given by its members,—and that too the last of the sea- by such a piece of musical vandalism as a duett on two ‘cornettos.” We say 

: ithis without meaning to disparage the abilities of the Messrs. Dodworth, which 
son. We would not, however, pass it by in silence, nor would we attempt to)... heartily acknowledge ; but the introduction of such a performance into a 
report from hearsay, but we give, below, the body of a criticism of a master) Philharmonic Concert, is most tolerable, and not to be endured. A duett on 
hand, and from our opinion as to what we po know of the subjects we have the) two fish horns would have been equally appropriate, if pleasing in melody and 
layed in tune.” 


word of that excellent report, if the demands on our columns would have per- Mr. Wacxer’s Concert.—This highly talented Pianist will give a Concert 


mitted the whole, and in truth we have excised but littl. We have not the at the Tabernacle on Tuesday next, the 5tb inst., at which, we can beforehand 


way excellent institution, we were prevented by indisposition from bemg } 


most confiding reliance as to the rest. In fact we would not have cut down aj 


very confidently assure our readers, the audience will have a high musical treat. 


pleasure of knowing the writer, but decidedly he is ** master of Ins craft :— 
It will be remembered that this gentleman, who has paid much attention to the 


fAbridved from the Courier & Enquirer | 
“ The Philharinonic Society gave their last Concert of the Season on Satur- |mechanical construction of Pianos, and to the means of improving them and 


day night; and i: was such a Concert as has never before been given here, and’ increasing their effectiveness, was here about a year ago, when he exhibited a 
material bw those of either hilharmonie Society « 
d nm} hose of either the ciety Of ost in zemous mechanical adjunct which enabled performers to play harmonics 
ondon or the (Conservatoucce of is 2 4 
‘ , instrument, together with other effects calculated to make 


**Gladly do we welcome agam the name of Mozart to the Philharmonic pro-'| 
The, (the Piano almost an entire orchestra. This must not be confounded with the 


of nearly the « 


gramme, where, -{ we remember nght!y, it has appeared but once before. 
symphony in G Minor is one of the inost perfect! mecived, and exquisitely) /Coleman invention, which made a noise for a short time and then fell out of use, 


finished orchestral works extant. Mozart's proverbial grace, tenderness, and)|phyt js one of which time elicits more and more of approbation. Mr. Walker 
mestness, and rich straplicity, have 
session , has improved upon the invention, and at present has one fixed upon a splendid 


never had a more complete exponent than in this charmmg composition But 
it has beside, an intensity in its pathos and a mightiness in the emotions which) "0d Horizontal grand Pianoforte made by Mr. Chickering of Boston, and upon 
it suggests, which are not usually attributed to hum, though he has full claim to! |which Mr Walker will play at his Concert. The taste of this artist is exceed- 
the:n. ingly refined, and his touch is a firm and steady one We venture to say of 


delicacy—his classic purity 


“The f subdued. at times breaking 
I'he first movement is full of sadness, at times subdued, wreaking! im that although he would spurn the notion of being beld up to the world as an 

all bonds, and pouring forth the wild exclamations of overwhelming woe ; yet 

amid it all, though swept away by the overpowermg sadness, come gleams of) 

bright tranquillity and hope ; else would vith Mo- bet too much quackery, he is nevertheless both theoretically and practically a 


zart, and even these have some touch of 


artistic ‘ monster,” a musical * prodigy,” in nearly all which cases there is 


t have been in characte! 


sadness, else again would it not have musician of the first rank, and his performances exhibit as much pleasure as sur- 


not 


been completely Mozart's, who, better than all others, has written prise We speak by experience, for we have often listened to him playing with 
Che still, sad music of humanity most unqualified delight ; and we feel we are domg him no more than justice in 
his movement with the last, which is but another expression of the same feel- thus heralding him to the New York Public where we trust he will soon be ex- 
ings in eV ITCH jtensitv, were well onderst bv the director, fair 
igs in ¢ en greater intensity ere we nderstood b ve director, anc iTt¥| |bensively and favorably known Mr. George Loder wil! preside on the occasion. 
given by the band, though the “ pNanissimMe passages lacked the deli ‘ 
cessary to give the broad masses of light and shade which the compose: Mr. Hereeicn’s Concerr.—The veteran of our musical world will give a 
tended grand Concert on Wednesday next, the 6th inst., at the Tabernacle. This ex- 


“The « Andante’ seemed to us not properly felt by the director. Its etherial |. nt old 


man, and profound musician, has, we know, the sympathies and re- 


delicacy, its exquisite finish, tis tenderness and airy grace were merred, almost , 
‘ ver Spect_ both of the whole musical profession and of other amateurs of music in 
ive 


destroyed, by the heavy style in which it was rendered Phe dem: ju : 
passages, from the wind band, were allowed to be too marked, the ‘pianos’ OF Community, and he is sure to have a crowded house We have not yet 
were not sufficrentiy observed, and the basses allowed to continue a force through learnt his tull of fare. but doubtless there will be something of his own in the 


many consecutive bars which should have been given to but the frst part of the ‘course of the evening. Nothing can surpass the enthusiasm of the veteran 


first te of a bar . 
Hemrch, nor can he always restrain its expression; we trust that his Concert 
“The ‘Minvetto” was taken too fast It ts, we believe, marked * allegretto, 

sure of his happines 

ind was taken full ‘allegro.’ It was plaved with great precision and fire, and |“#! for the time hill up the measure of his happimess 

the ‘trio’ with equal grace, the wid instruments their parts very ef- New Nesie.—The following are just published by Mr. Wm. Millett, at his 

tectively It was heartily encored, and if the feelings the audience had been Music Saloon, 329 Broadway :-— 

expressed would have been encored agat We were surprised to observe tt « La Giovinetta.”"—A Canzonet by Bellin, arranged for the Pianoforte by 


the clanionets plaved thus svraphony 
“ Expectation was on tip-toe in the musieal world to hear the ‘ Pastorale,’ |Gergmuiler.—Thus has beer skilfully and very tasteiully effected, and there is 


partly from the fame of the composition, partly from the notion that any thing |yust sufficient of difficulty in the execution to make it interesting to the amateur 
pastoral must be beautiful, and partly because it is Beethoven's, for the Beetho- pianist, and agreeable to the hearers in the domestic circle. The same may 


ven mania is now at its height amongst us. Expectation was not disanpomted, 


for the symphony was quite wel! 


- truly be said of 


that it Was the first per 


pl ay ed, conside 


lormance of it. The second and third movements suilered little, but theirt! Revidersi.”"—A Rondino, adapte d from a Cazonetta of Bellim, and ar- 
difficulties were some excuse tor this, though practice and rehearsals should ranged for the Pianoforte by Bergmuller. Both of these are exceedingly pleas- 
have conquered them The ‘ Pastorale,’ graphic and great as tt is, seems to Us) ling 
inferior in interest to any other of the Symphonies of its author, except the Ist 

me. Che Drama. 

+ The symphony is in five movements; the first suggesting the sensations | or 
produced by a passage through varied pastoral scenery , the second, a scene by Park Trraree.—Shakspeare’s fine historical play of “ Antony and Cleopa- 

hi » rustic dance ou a ul r oru and t last!) 
i — 4 3 third, a rustic danc han fourth, a thunder st 1; and the last, tra has been got up with great care, and a liberal preparation of scenery, cos- 
the shepherd's song of gratitude he very first lour bars of the first movement z : 
 . — nt tumes, &c., has been made, t ace a satisfact stvle before the 

re a wonderful creation. Simple almost to childishness, and putting the hearer has been pl it in a satisfactory style before the Public. 
at once into a state of the most tranquil, placid enjoyment, they contain the | We regret to say that although played every evening this week, it has not had 
clements, almost the very notes, of all, save one, ot the different passages of)/:more than tolerable success. One thing seemed perfectly evident to us, name- 


this long, varied, and beautifully characteristic movernent. ‘This one, the coun- |ly, that the audience neither understood nor tried to understand the genius of 

sme, is equally ig, s through the orchestra fro 
ter theme, is equally simple and charming, and runs through the orchestra from, 4). jece, and consequently many a fine point, nay even many a glorious senti- 
top to bottom, pervading it with its refreshing grace Che etiect of this move- le. fell dead 

ment is to induce calm reverse and dreamy delight. It was better plaved than peculiarity of style, fell de » and un 
either of the others, though taken, we think, a shade too fast, and lacking some- lobserved. ‘This is not one of the ordmary Strocx plays of Shakspeare, it is not 
thing in delicacy. ‘The notes of the triplet movement of the ‘violoncelli’ and jone in which modern Stars look for their fire, it has not been much heard of, in 

‘viole’ at the opening of the a part, were not sufficiently ~ tached, and) |the last twenty vears, it has not the “ prestige ” of brilliant and successive nu- 
the . » cla st at the close, was a very undecided affair. , 
the upper Def the “3 a merous audiences, therefore, measurably unknown to the multitude of 
‘The second movement flows from beginning to end rhe rippling of wate 1 : : 
past rustling trees and waving corn, under a sunny sky and a gentle breeze, js) theatre visite +, Re cnnewn ement wren neither emotion nor incitement. Yet 
brought vividly up by its car-sating melodies in Jengthened sweetness long drawn! {the character of Antony is worthy of a Star who would take the pains to study 
out, and the perpetually murmurmg accompaniment of the strmg band ; and at)/it, and the play is one which would not raise a sense of rivalry, for the only other 
the close, the notes of the —y- the _ and a cuckoo, are heard, jornrar character is a woman—Cleopatra. ‘The Antony of this play 1s immea- 
i as to make periect this embodiment of sensations . - 4 
adding all that was requir deceit. ssurably a finer character than he of the Julius Caesar, and is throughout much more 


awakened by rural scenery. It seemed to us to be taken a little too slow ; the! | : 

‘legato’ passages in semiquavers for the strings lacked smoothness, but more |Promune nt than in the latter piece. It is well known that Antony though a good 

Mr. Kyle gave the mghtingale soio, so diffi-'|soldier was also a great voluptuary, but the latter quality was somewhat under 


could hardly have been expected, 
cult in its time and accentuation, with much grace and firmness. restraint under Julius Caesar, and whilst he was in a somewhat subordinate pub- 
other three lic capacity, but no sooner was he a member of the Triumvirate with Octavius and 
hot familiar with the music. ‘Phe most remarkable of them is the Storm, which |Lepidus, and had got away to his own third, the eastern part of the-world, than 
is a prodigy of harmony and graphic power. The distant muttermgs of the! /he gave free lodse to licentiousness and effeminacy under the insidious entice- 
storm, the splashing of the first few drops of ram, then the sudden burst of the iments of the all-accomplished Ciree—Cleopatra ot Egypt, and the only tokens 
hurricane, the rapid flashing of the lightning, the bellowing thunder, and the lof the once gallant soldier were occasional moments of remorse, sudden gleams 


sheets of wate » clouds, are ht before the|| "oF 
heets of water which sweep down , from the clouds, are brough before | he \lof heroic aspirations, half-formed resolutions of reform, all of which were disei- 
minds’ eye in all their terrific reality he passing off of the storm is equally, : , 
fine ; the dying away of the wind is one of the most beautiful eflects in all de- jpated in a moment by the spells of the enchantress queen. 

scriptive music ‘This, the most ditlicult of all the movements was played bet-| In describing Antony we are obliged to mix up that which completely de- 
ter than we expected. ‘The Song of Gratitude is like the other moveiments per- jseribes Cleopatra. Full of wiles, ever on the watch to lure him to pleasure 
fectly — ed, of pod It and to put retrospection and reflection to sleep, she is altogether devoid of any- 
: Wo ully vocal a »s, and is an admirably beau ose to such a sym- . 

thing noble or dignified except the early implanted pnde of royalty, and is full 


phony. 
‘“‘Mendelssohn’s graphic ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was the most une x+ of the most common-place coquetries and female anxieties. There 1s nothing 
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great about her, unless it were the resolution to die when Antony was «0 more ; 
but even that is washed out by the reflection that she sought out the “ easiest” 
mode of death, and the knowledge that it was her only way of avoiding the 
degraded position of a captive.contributing her presence at Octavius’ chariot- 
wheels and helping thereby to swell his triumph. 

Mr. G. Vandenhoff played Antony in excellent style, but the play has—like 
all the acted Shakspeare plays—been villainously tampered with, and the Ven- 
tidius is made to overshadow somewhat of the brilliancy of the chief character 
We heard it objected, not far from where we sat, that Antony ranted too much 
Granted, for a hero and great man ; but the glory had departed from THis An- 
tony from the moment he lost the battle of Actium. Antony himself was con- 
scious of it, his pride was cowed, and ranting and boasting took piace of the 
inward proud consciousness which formerly possessed him. Mr. Vandenhoil’ 
was, therefore, right as to human nature, though not so pleasing in his mere 
stage representation. 

Mrs. Bland was a very good, but not great, Cleopatra; in the delicacy oi 
manner in which the blandishments of the Queen are put forth, she was inferior 
to one who could have taught her well; we mean her mother, Mrs. Faucit, who 
a quarter of a century ago, was “every inch a” Queen. However, the cha- 
racter itself, though a brilliant one, is an unamiable one, and for one who could 
play it better than Mrs. Bland, there are a hundred who could not equal her. 

The tampering caitiff who has corrupted the text of this play has changed 
for the worse the character of Enobarbus, and has magnified the Ventidius into 


tut one of importance. Mr. Bland played the former, respectably enough, for it is 

eel --x cut into shreds, and Mr. Barry did ample justice to the latter, for he acted the 
7 # old veteran in a chaste and romanesque manner. 
4 Bowery Tueatre.—* The Wizard of the Wave” is the staple here, to full 

houses. 

k Otymprc Tuzatre.—The benefits are proceeding here, and the season will 

re. probably close in about a month. We regret that the amiable and talented Miss 

/ a Clarke continues to be atilicted with severe indisposition. Her benetit, how 
F ever, took place on Tuesday evening, and it was a bumper; and we may here 


mention, highly to the praise of Mr. Mitchell’s liberality, that she, in common 
with all or any who are suffering under sickness whilst engaged in his establish- 
ment, invariably draw their salaries without deductions, as if in the tull exercise 
of their duties therein. 


Literarp Notices. 


“The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America.”—By J. J. Audubon and 
Rev. Dr. John Bachman.—New York : Published at No. 78 John Street.—The 
name of Audubon is so intimately connected with that of the Science of Natural 
History and with the Fine Arts, that it is almost impossible to utter it without 
starting a spirit from the ranks of one or other; or of conjuring up, in the mind 
of some contemplative enquirer, hopes of something new and valuable to be 
communicated to the world. We all know how he has curiched that body of 
Natural History called Ornithology, and added to the glory of this continent, by 
his elaborate and invaluable work on * ‘The Birds of North America,” in which 
the illustrations and the letter-press were alike useful, alike lucid, alike honor- 
able both to Art and to Literature ;—a work that could only be cared through 
by one who wrought con amore, who was painful in active researches over the 
the widely extended region included in its plan, visiting the feathered bipeds im 
their native abodes, examining their habits, food, song, plumage, and peculian- 
ties, describing all these with all the minute accuracy of a true naturalist, yet 
with the glowing and florid style of poetry itseli, and depicting each in the high- 
est style of art with accessorial circumstances such as rendered the mere plates 
themselves a “history” of the subject. 

But though we all know this we do not aut know that the first glow of fire 
in the bosom of Audubon on Natural History was struck by the quadruped, and 
that he both examined and depicted the latter before he tormally devoted him- 
self to the other ; and now that his well-earned fame has brought those honest 
and proud gratifications to his heart, to which it is well entitled, he finds his for- 
mer smouldering fires re-vivitied, advancing age unpairs neither his vigour nor 
his eagerness in the pursuit of useful knowledge; wisdom and experience direct 
his steps in that pursuit, and again he returns, with new treasures drawn irom a 
distinct and equally important department of Natural History—no less than a 
wide comprehensive treatise with descriptions and illustrations of «The Vivi-, 
parous Quadrupeds of North America.’ We cannot better detine this immense 
task of one man than by calling it an ** Audubonian”’ task—for he is—as com-_ 
pared with the writers im general on Natural History, mght good ones though 
many of them be—as Johnson to the French Encyclopwdists of his day. 

This fine work, a great accession to the Literature and Natural History of 
North America, is now in course of publication, and we are happy to see it is 
largely patronised. ‘The drawings have been carefully and accurately lithe- 
graphed, and these are afterwards coloured so as to be exact copies of the ori- 
ginals. Many of the figures are large as life ; they are done on the best plate 
paper of 28 by 22 inches size, their number will be about one hundred and fifty ; 
and the letter-press accompany lig them will make three large volumes Svo. 
The work is published in numbers, five plates and a proportion of description | 
in each, and the price is only $10 per number. 

“ Peers and Parvenus.”—By Mrs. Gore—New York: Harpers.—How far 


ot does the English School of Novel of the present day transcend that of three 
th quarters of acentury ago! We still have love for an essential part of the staple it 
is true, for love and its concomitant causes of action among mankind are essen- 
- tial to our being aud business upon this earth ; but we no longer have it the sole | 


moving cause of human history, events, and circumstances ; we no longer have 
mawkish whinings about crossed loves, crue! fathers, audacious and remorseless 
rivals, abductions, imprisonments, ghosts or other awful and preternatural visions ; 
—but we have displays of human life as it is, the workings of the human heart 
as we acknowledge inwardly their truth, the “characteristics” of mankind, 
their continual anxiety and maneuvring for their aggrandisement or other worldly 
advantage, lessons for both the head and the heart, Ethies in narrative form, and 
not unfrequently, important matters covered up under the guise of dialogue, read 


en passant, but leaving their impression without the consciousness of the reader, 
and imparting a great moral lesson without the insolence of a rebuke. Of such 
a nature are all the writings of Mrs. Gore; she describes the world around her, 
such as she finds it, and she speculates thereon as the Painter or the Poet would 
speculate on Nature itself. She portrays it, not out of keeping, nor false in ge- 
neral effect, but to render her view attractive, she will heighten a beauty or sub- 
due a defect, she will render somewhat more prominent that which will strengthen, 
or darken a shade which will relieve the moral picture. Her intellectual chia- 
roscuro is as perceptible and as necessary to the moral eflect she desires to pro- 
duce, as that of the artist, and much more important to the interests of society. 
The book above-named, which has drawn forth these remarks, is worthy of high 
praise. 

**Unele John, or it is too much trouble.”—By Mary Orme.—N. York: Har- 
pers.—What Miss Hamilton attempted to amend in domestic economy in her 
“ Cottages of Glenburnie,” Mary Orme is very happily endeavouring for the 
economy of the mind and temper in this very clever little work. It is written 
for the young, but it would strike hard upon the consciences of many who have 
long passed that age. 

“« Poems.”—By Thomas Hood.—New York: Wiley & Putnam.—We have 
here a collection of the more serious effusions of the good Thomas Hood; they 
are elegant, they breathe a cultivated mind, and, what is more, a benevolent, 
warm heart. Hood's works, henceforth, are British classics, and as such they 
will ever maintain their ground. 

“Solitude and Society,” &c.—By John R. Bolles —New York: Wiley & 
Putnam.—This is a small volume of Poems, evidently written by a devout, be- 
nevolent-minded, right-thinking man; the thoughts are beautiful, and they are 
in the best moral tone, but we must rather admire THem than their clothing (the 
versification and rhyme). 

“Questions for Self-Examimation.”—New York: Jas. A. Sparks —We like 
the subjects of inquiry introduced into this little manual, but entirely disagree 
hands of children themselves. 


Ing 


from the author in the idea of putt it imto the 
It isa good manual of enquiries for parents or the guardians of the young, to be 
put, with discretion and without severe formality to the latter, or to be gradually 
impressed upon their reflection, according to their ages and capacities ; but in 
their own hands, the little book would soon be either a dead letter or lost alto- 
vether. 
OUR NEW PLATE. 

We are happy to announce that our new plate of “Tue Army anp THE 
Navy,” containing authentic Portraits of the great Commanders Wellington 
and Nelson, the two great pillars of their respective services, is now in the 
hands of the Plate Printer. 
than eighteen or twenty per diem off the press ; 
woeeed with the delivery without halting 


From its great size, it is not possible to get more 
but 4s soon as a sufficient num- 
ber shall be in hand to enable us to | 
we shail do so. ‘The Plate being a Sree. onr, enables us to assure our Sub- 
seribers that many thousand copies may be taken off without the least sensible 


deterioration of effect, and all may contide that their copies shall be of unex- 


ceptionable clearness. 

R. ED WARD WALKER has the honor to announce that he will give lus 
M FIRST CONCERT in New York on ‘Tuesday Evening, May 5th, at the 
Broadway ‘Tabernacle, on which occasion he will periorm several origmal Fan- 
tasias and the ** Rondo des Hirondelles,”’ on his Patent ** Harmonic Grand Piano- 
forte,’ made expressly for him by Chickermg. He will be assisted by Miss 
JULIA L. NORTHALL, Mr. W. J. DAVIS, and Mr. GEORGE LODER. 

Tickets 50 cents, for sale ai the usual places. Doors open at 7 ; Concert to 
commence at 8 o'clock. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
PART XXII. OF 

VIRTUE’S DEVOTIONAL FAMILY BIBLE, 
LLUSTRATED by a highly wrought Stee! Engraving of JACOB'S WELL 
AT SYCHAR, from a drawing taken on the spot by W. H. Bartlett, Esq 
Published by GEO. VIRTUE, (late R. Martin & Co.), 26 John-st. — 
NGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR- 
A TY R.—This Church, designed for the more immediate benefit of British 
Emigrants and English Residents, is open every Lord’s-day for Divine Service, 
at No. 410 Broadway, corner of Canal-st., at 10 1-2) a.s., 31-2 and at 

7 1-2 o'clock in the evening. Seats Free 


BOLLER FLUES, 
16 Lone, anp 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y 


O LEASE,—In the fiourishing county of Beawharnis, a Tannery in full working or- 
der, with two dwelling houses, out-houses, back sheds, &c., situated on the Kuver 
St. Lawrence, about a mile below the entrance of the Beauharnis Canal, from which 
boats reach Montreal in two hours ‘There is no other Tannery within 20 miles. 
The stock consisting of Sole, Harness, and Upper Leather, together with Bark ond 
Wood, can be had at a valuation on reasonable terms by furnishing approved security. 
Apply (if by letter, post-paid,) to Wm. E. Crossley, on the premises, 


eauharnois, April 16, 1540, My2-2m, 
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JOSEPH FOWLER and JAMES R. WALTER, Churchwardens 
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